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Conducted by J. H. Brown, whose farm is 
conducted as the Michigan Farmer Experiment 
Farm. All correspondence for this department 
should be sent to Battle Creek, Mich. 





THB EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 


PLENTY OF GOOD FARMS, 

There are plenty of good farms in 
various portions of Michigan that can 
be secured for little money, and in fact 
some of them seem as “cheap as dirt.” 
It often seems to us that many farmers 
in Michigan make a mistake in going 
into the far west. The expense of mak- 
ing the change is considerable and 
there are serious risks to be assumed. 

We have as good a farming country 


and ean produce as varied and abun-’ 


dant crops as any state in the Union. 
We have recently traveled through a 
portion of Tuscola county and find 
many readers of The Farmer who own 
some of the best farms we have seen 
anywhere. 

Along the road from Vassar to Caro 
we found a mixture of sand and clay 
Joam soil, good farm buildings, fences 
and a generally thrifty appearance of 
things. The farmers are hustlers and 
understand how to get the most profit 
from their efforts. 

In all portions of the State good 
farms, more or less improved, can be 
secured that will prove as profitable 
as Many western farms, when seasons 
of drouth, insect depredations, etc., 
are considered. We have traveled over 
many portions of the United States 
and visited thousands of farms, but 
no spot or location seems so good to us, 
from a farmer’s standpoint, as a good 
farm, well located, in Michigan. 

A BUSINESS FARMER AND EXTENSIVE 
FARMING. 

Upon one farm in Tuscola county we 
found a subscriber and warm friend 
of The Farmer, Dwight Locke, who 
“farms it” upon business principles, 
and is a representative farmer of that 
section. Mr. Locke has a large farm 
of several hundred acres, belonging to 
W. A. Heartt, under his personal man- 
igement, and the way he plans all de- 
tails, keeps his men steadily employed, 
and keeps a record of “every little 
thing,” is a caution to any lazy man 
who applies to him for work. 

Our friend manages this large farm 
in much the same way that our associ- 
ate commissioner, H. H. Hinds, of 
Montcalm county, does. The experi- 
ences of such men go to prove that the 
days and profits of extensive farming 
are not over. We expect:to secure 
some of the ideas and practices of their 
farming from these men for publica- 
tion in the near future. 

Another business farmer whom we 
have recently “interviewed” concern- 
ing his extensive farming interests is 
a Woodman, of Van Buren county. 
Every reader of The Farmer knows 
our friend Woodman, and we have 
asked him to write us a “few experi- 
ences” of his farm life and practice. 

WANTED! 
We very much desire to publish in 











this paper, during the winter months, 
some articles on both intensive and ex- 
tensive farming. ‘This experience will 
be of great interest and value to all 
brother farmers, and we shall use some 
illustrations to accompany them. In 
fact, The Farmer is bound to be a bet- 
ter paper than ever before. 

To succeed in our efforts you must 
pitch in and help us. We want 100 
farmers to solemnly agree, after read- 
ing this paragraph and deliberately 
cogitating thereon, to write us a short 
article ‘on their actual method of ar- 
ranging and performing some kinds of 
their farm work, whether on an inten- 
sive or extensive plan. Let us have a 
thorough discussion of both plans from 
your individual standpoint. 

For a young man, having some cap- 
ital, teams, tools, etc., which would be 
preferable? To buy a small farm and 
farm it on an intensive plan, or to take 
a large farm to manage on shares? 





be many thousands of Michigan farm- 
ers who will regularly use and praise 
these crates. 

Your sled is a good thing to use if 
one has no low-down farm truck, but 
we should greatly prefer the truck, as 
it makes less handling. Your plan of 
sorting while picking up is all right 
for a small acreage. For large crops 
it would pay to use a cylinder sorter, 
and let the picker collect every tuber 
from the ground. 

METAL WHEELS. 

Some time ago, in your Farm Notes, 
you mentioned metal wheels with re- 
movable boxes. I purchased some 
about three years ago, with five-inch 
tires. I thought for some time that 
they were the best, but two of them 
are cracked. Before buying again 1 
would like to know whether others 
have had the same trouble with them. 

The piece surrounding the box, into 
which is fastened the inner end of each 
spoke, does not seem to be stout 
enough. However, I have hauled 3,800 














FIG. 1.—PERSPECTIVE OF STORAGE BARN. 


Both farms to be well located and con- 
sisting of good soil, buildings and con- 
veniently arranged. Which, in your 
opinion, at the present time, presents 
the best outlook—general-purpose or 
specialty farming? What = specialty 
would you prefer? i 
HANDLING THE POTATO CROP. 

Friend G. W. White, Lapeer Co., 
Mich., writes: We use six-tine forks 
for digging, and they are made for this 
purpose. Crates are used in picking 
up. A narrow sled is made to load the 
crates on. This has oak or maple run- 
ners, With short boards nailed on cross- 
wise, and will hold eight crates in a 
single row on the sled platform. 

We commence at the end of the rows 
and pick up two rows together toward 
the center of the field. By so doing the 
crates are all in a row, making it very 
handy to load up. The potatoes are 
sorted as we pick up, as this saves 
much extra labor. We dig two rows 
at a time, digging backwards. I find 
that potato raising is a pleasure, in- 
stead of drudgery, as it used to be. 

Friend White is correct in saying 
that there is less drudgery in growing 
potatoes if one makes a business of it, 
and has the tools and time to properly 
care for them. The forks are far bet- 
ter than the hoe or hook in digging. 
The crates, as you handle them, would 
be greatly appreciated by every farmer 
after one trial. In ten years there will 
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pounds of beans to market (four miles) 
since they were cracked and they may 
never give out. 

Jackson Co., Mich. D. P. VOSBURGH. 


We have never used such wheels, 
but hear they give fairly good service. 
However, we prefer the solid wooden 
wheels, as they give almost perfect 


satisfaction. Let us hear more about | 


k Journal in the State. 
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Our storage barn, illustrated and de- 
scribed here, has been in use about one 
year and we are well pleased with it 
except two or three things noted below. 
The building, see Fig. 1, is 24 by 38 
feet on the ground and 14 feet high to 
the eaves. The cash outlay for it was 
a little less than $200. An examination 
of plan and perspective will make it 
easily understood. 

On the ground floor, see Fig. 2 (page 
318), CC is corn-crib, 4x38; W S, wagon- 
shed, 10 by 38; C S, carriage shed, 8 
by 38; M S, machine shed, 16 by 38, 
except space occupied by entry, feed 
bins and stairway. - The letter x is 
placed where each door is. The spaces 
es, and m s, have dvors in front only. 
The floor over these spaces is about 8 
feet high, enough to take in a top ear- 
riage below. There is no floor over W 
S. These doors as shown in the per- 
spective, Fig. 1, are 12 feet high, suffi- 
cient to take in and shelter a load of 
hay or grain. You will notice the stair- 
way at S W and the window, W, at 
end of machine shed. The usual place 
of entrance is at the last door at left. 


|The double lines show solid wall for 


| 


these metal wheels. Is not the remov- | 


able box a good thing? 
HOME-MADE TRUCKS. 

A word or two about this matter. We 
have made and used two of these 
home-made affairs, They did good serv- 
ive, and were illustrated in these col- 
umns some time ago. But now we be- 
lieve that it would pay the average 
farmer better to buy one of the trucks 
manufactured by some reliable firm 
than to buy a set of wheels and make 
one’s own outfit. For $25 we pur- 
chased a low-down truck complete that 
is worth more to us than any other ve- 
hicle on the farm. We could not pos- 
sibly get up any home-made affair 
equal to this, even if we expended and 
used $25 worth of time and material. 





It is best not to bale hay until it is 
to be shipped. Fresh-baled hay is pre- 
ferred, and always sells best. Some as- 
sert that the quality deteriorates if 
baled long before it is used. 


| foundation. 


In the plan of second story, see Fig. 
3, B shows bins for grain. The capacity 
of all these is about 700 bushels. The 
three little bins marked f f f are 2 by 
6 and 4 feet high. The ends of these, 
shown by dotted lines, have no floor, 
but open down to first floor at f f f, 
Fig. 2. These are so arranged that 
feed may be scooped up, but cannot 
run over. The illustration, Fig. 4, 
shows the construction of these. At 
the top of space over wagon-shed is a 
roller, with drum on end, worked by 
short windlass and crank on ground 
floor, for hoisting wagon-box or hay- 
rigging. This is one of the handiest 
things on our farm. 

We have a rough floor of rubbish 
boards laid above the square of build- 
ing and just beneath rafters, running 
from space over wagon-shed to the oth- 
er end of barn. When threshing, we 
take the sacks of grain by horse rope 
and pulleys up to this floor. It is then 


| wheeled on a truck and emptied down 





into the bins below. Feed is taken up 
in the same way and emptied into the 
feed bins f f f. When loading up grain 
it is shoveled into sacks on second floor, 
wheeled on the truck and slid down 
into wagon by means of a wide board 
made for the purpose. By this means 
we seldom have to lift a sack of grain 
or feed, and almost never carry one. 
But I have found we made some mis- 
takes. The wagon shed is only 10 feet 
wide instead of 12, as it should be. A 
big, wide load of hay will scrape 
against the sides so tight we ean hardly 
pull through. The second story is only 
6 feet high instead of 7, as it should 
be to avoid any bumping of the head 
against the top cross girts. We put a 
bull’s-eye window in the south end 
above the space over corn-crib, but 
none in the other. There should be one 
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here also, to light the rough floor above 
the grain bins. 

The ground floor is of clay, with 
gravel in front of the entire building. 
This is not shown in the elevationgas 
the photo was taken just before the 
graveling was begun. Beneath the 
stairway on ground floor is a platform 
of two-inch boards, where plows and 
other tools may be placed to avoid rust- 
ing. Here we keep a brush and oil, 
and each plow, ete., is brushed over 
with oil to keep it bright. 

J. A. DOBIE. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 


FALL PLOWING FOR CORN. 








1 think that the nature of my ground 
will not allow fall plowing for corn. 
It will run together by the freezing 
and thawing and become very hard in 
a good many places. Then again the 
zround is so well covered that it is 
getting richer by means of this cover- 
ing of clover, rather than getting 
poorer by exposure of the bare surface 
and the constant leaching it would be 
exposed to during the winter if plowed 
early this fall. I am very sure that 
Mr. Bailey’s method of early spring 
plowing will stand the dry weather 
better, for the clover will be rotted and 
will not interfere with capillary ac- 
tion. 

And right here is where I fear to 
take friend Brown's advice and plow 
as close up to planting as can be done. 
in the latter method, there being such 
a heavy growth of clover to plow 
under, the clover would not rot, and if 
dry weather set in the supply of water 
from below would be entirely cut off, 
and the corn would suffer from drouth. 
I have seen corn and potatoes ruined 
by plowing under straw or large quan- 
tities of coarse manure. This stuff 
would lie there unrotted and the water 
would come up to it from below and 
eould get no further, and then the 
plowed part would soon dry out, and 
ihe crop be ruined. If the summer 
were a wet one, it would make no dif- 
ference, but we don’t want to take 
chances on the weather. 

So we have about concluded to plow 
quite early in the spring and keep well 
worked up to the time of planting. 
This will avoid the freezing and thaw- 
ing and running together, and will be 
pretty well rotted by the time the dry 
season is likely to set in. There is 
enough io plow under without waiting 
for another growth in the spring. 
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FIG. 2.—FIRST FLOOR. 

What Mr. Bailey says about pastur- 
ing this fall and getting a good profit 
from the field a year in advance of 
the corn is true, but it would be at the 
expense of the corn crop and to the 
injury of the field. What that field 
needs is humus as well as tillage. All 
the tillage that can be given can’t put 
humus into the soil. I will admit that 
tillage is manure for a_ reasonable 
length of time, but after a while the 
soil will fail with the best of tillage if 
nothing is added to prevent it. Tillage 
unlocks and makes available plant 
food, but every time it unlocks so much 
more plant food is gone. Good tillage 
may draw nitrogen from the air, but 
the supply will not equal the demand 
for all time, or even a considerable 
time, and consequently your soil must 
go down. 

Clover will draw this nitrogren from 
the air, and other plant food from deep 
down in the soil. So you see it draws 
from both ends, and at the same time 
keeps the ground shaded; hence your 
land grows richer every day that it 
remains in clover. You can’t lay a 
board down but the ground becomes 
richer underneath it. Who of you 
haven’t noticed that when an old build- 


ing has been moved, even though no 
manure ef any kind has ever been put 
there, that the crops will be larger on 
that spot for a long time. The reason 
for this is that it has remained in a 
shaded condition for a long time and 
has been gathering this plant food all 
this time without being subject to 
washing or wasting in any way. 

A good covering of clover acts in 
the same way. And pasturing it off 
removes this protection, and carries it 
off down the lane or in the fence cor- 
ners where it is deposited by the stock. 
I don’t believe it is the right way to 
pasture the fields that you farm to a 
very great extent. 

Good tillage without clover may be 
better than poor tillage with clover, 
but give me good tillage with clover 
every time. It isn’t all the time that 
good tillage can be given. Weather 
will not permit; other causes may hin- 
der. A hundred and one things may 
upset your calculations. I thought last 
spring how nicely we were going to 
cultivate our corn. I had it all plan- 
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FIG. 3—SECOND FLOOR. 
ned out how we were going to culti- 
vate, and then follow with a weeder, 
and that not a weed would be allowed 
to show itself, but they did, and got 
such a start that we had to spend a 
lot of time cutting them out with a 
hoe. I can already see visions of clean 
corn fields next summer, and I am al- 
ready planning how we are going to 
do it, but something may hinder, and 
thorough cultivation may not be given. 
Then eur big crop of clover that has 
not been pastured off or tramped up 
by stock will help us out if poor culti- 
vation must be had. 
With our system of rotation, we keep 
two-thirds of our farm in clover all the 
time, and I can’t think but that our 
land will be the better for it. It is not 
this closely-pastured-off clover either 
where a sheep can hardly get a bite, 
but a thick mass nearly two feet high, 
so thick that you can’t see the ground. 
We may not always have it this way, 
but we have it this way this time, and 
I feel pretty good over it. 

Gratiot Co., Mich. I. N. COWDREY. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


NORTHWESTERN GRASSES. 





The Northwest has a great variety of 
wild grasses that must in time play an 
important part in the agriculture not 
only of that region, but of other por- 
tions of the United States. There are 
at least 150 kinds of grasses that may 
have unknown potentialities in them. 
Some of them aré already in the hands 
of experts, receiving the tests that may 
decide their fate. The Northwest re- 
quires good grasses to make it better 
for stock raising, and these will prob- 
ably come from the native wild grasses 
brought under a state of cultivation. 
Long experience has proven that tim- 
othy does well only in certain regions 
of the Northwest, and clover takes only 
a slim hold there. It is consequently 
quite important that all of the valuable 
native grasses should be tested, so that 
the inferior ones can be kept down and 
the good ones planted and cultivated. 

The so-called Drop seed is a fine wild 
grass that is worthy of cultivation, and 
it gives most satisfactory results when 
eut green and properly cured. The 
Fowl meadow grass is another variety 
that has produced excellent results, as 
also a native rye grass, the Agropyrum 
violaceum. These grasses are found 
to grow readily, and to produce their 
seeds so they can be gathered for an- 
other crop. They make excellent food 
either green or dried. 

Many of the tall wild grasses furnish 
an abundance of seed for the birds and 
animals, but their stalks have been 
found to be nearly worthless. On the 





other hand, some varieties that pro- 
duce very little seed are very nutri- 
tious. Their cultivation would be made 
difficult because of the hard work of 
securing a sufficient drop of seed. It 
has recently been found that many of 
the coarse grasses that seemed to fur- 
nish very little nutriment are really 
of great value as food if cut when 
green and cured properly. If allowed 
to ripen too much they lose all of their 
nourishing qualities. 

From these and sundry facts it ap- 
pears quite important that farmers 
should make private experiments with 
many of these wild grasses. Some of 
them that prove worthless in the 
Northwest have yielded good results 
when transplanted to the East and 
South. There is no telling what possi- 
bilities there may be in these wild 
growths when brought under good cul- 
tivation and transplanted to more con- 
genial climates. The East probably has 
plenty of good grasses, but it is stil! 
possible that some of the wild ones 
may yet come out of the Northwest 
and confer great benefits upon the 
farmers of the East. At present, how- 
ever, it is important enough to develop 
them for home use. 


Wisconsin. JAMES RIDGWAY. 


TO PERFEC- 





GROWING 
TION. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


TURNIP 





As already noted there were eight 
plots manured with different mixtures 
of artificials alone, and the average 
produce on each of these plots was 
greater than that on the plot manured 
with 10 tons of farmyard manure 
alone, though the cost of the artificials 
in no case exceeded 33s per acre. These 
different mixtures of artificials were so 
prepared as to contain equal quantities 
of the three great essentials of plant 
food, namely, nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash. The following table 
shows the composition and cost of the 
mixtures used, and also the average 
yield of roots obtained from the plots 
which gave the best results: 
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The most important fact to be noted 
in cornection with these results—apart 
from the highly satisfactory increase 



































FIG. 4.--SECTION OF BIN (FF F.) 
of crop obtained by the use of these 
cheap dressings of artificials as com- 
pared with the average yield of 9 tons 
12 ewt. yielded by the “no manure” 
plots—is the place taken in the order of 
productiveness by the bone phosphate. 
The 492 lbs. of pure dissolved bone 
contained as much phosphoric acid and 
nitrogen as was contained in any of 
the other mixtures, while the amount 
of potash applied to this plot was the 
Same as applied to the others. Many 
highly successful growers of turnips 
hold firmly to the idea that the phos- 
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phoric acid in bones is more valuable 
as a plant food than that obtained in 
mineral phosphate, but scientific thee 
ry teaches that phospliorie acid is the 
same substance whether found in bone 
or in mineral substance, and that scien. 
tific theory has here been fully borne 
out by scientific practice. In any ease. 
however, these results clearly demon 
strate the unwisdom of farmers pay 
ing for the phosphoric acid in bones 
at a higher rate than they pay for the 
phosphoric acid in mineral superphos 
phate. This is an important fact, as ix 
also the other fact demonstrated by 
these experiments, namely, that 4 
suitable dressing of artificial manures 
may be profitably used along with, 
farmyard manure. 

Yorkshire. AGRICOLA. 


PAINTING WITH PETROLEUM 





We would like to hear from some- 
one who has used petroleum oil for 
painting and the results attained. 
What would be your idea? 

Calhoun Co. Mich 3 

(Has anyone tried this plan So. 
write us your experience. We shoulii 
not advise its use, from what little 
knowledge we possess along this line. 
—Ed.) 


GRO. 1 
2 ad 


OVERHEAD HORSE POWRR. 





I am a reader of The Farmer and 
wish to know if any of my brothe 
farmers have had any experience with 
the overhead one-horse power for run 
ning a cutting box, and if it will de 
what is claimed for it. 

(This power will do light work, and. 
if the cutting box is small, will be sat 
isfactory, we think.—Ed.) 

Missaukee Co., Mich. JOHN HOWE 


Cooked Feed Fattens Fastest. 


Cooking feed for stock has been attended 
by such remarkably good resuits that it is 
easy to predict that every progressive farmer 
willbe using a cooker within a very short 
time. The process is so simple and eco- 
nomical, and it has been shown so conclusive- 
ly that the food value of corn and other 
feeds is increased from a third to a halt 
by cooking, that the stock-raiser who neg- 
lects this process will be at*a serious disad- 
vantage when his expenses are compared 
with those of his neighbors who cook their 
feed. The Kalamazoo Feed Cooker, made by 


Lull & Skinner Company, at Kalamazoo. 
Mich., is a safe, simple and economical 
outfit. It is made of boiler steel and is test- 


ed by hydraulic pressure of 100 pounds to 
the square inch. A circular willbe sent ti. 
anyone who applies to the makers. 
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Nothing But the Best 


is good enough for 
the dairyman. It 
takes the very best 
implements to make 
the dairy business 
pay the maximum 











of profits. This is 
where the 
SHARPLES 


LITTLE GIANT. 
excels all competi- 
tors. Easy to oper- 
ate, economical in 
oil and repairs and 
aremarkably close skimmer. Small enough 
for 5 cows and large enough for 50. Our free 
bpok, “The Movudy Sharples System’ tells 
all about. Send for it. 


BRANCHES: P. M. SHARPLES, 


; West Chester, Pa. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


THE ‘0. K.” FODDER TIE 
‘ e ° 
Instantly attached to string. Knot made almost 
instantly. Just as secure as a hard knot—untied 
as easily as a bow knot. Will never wear out. 
For sale by dealers, 10 cts. per hundred. Send 
name for aa. 
O. K. TIE CO., Delaware, Ohio. 


vvLONE. 
STAR”. 








ircHIean COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac- 
tical work. Elective System. The onty college {n 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aid in the development of the mineral wealt 

of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. For catalogues address DR. 
M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich. 


VIEWS-Send for 256-page catalor 
free of Magic Lanterns & Stere- 
opticons and list of views illustrating 
every subject for public exhibitions. ; 
: pro table business fof a man with sry. 
capital. McAllister, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St. N.¥. 
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Live Stock. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 








Address all correspondence to Michigan Farm- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 


THE $5,000 HOG WAS A FRAUD. 





Last week the Bloomington, Ill., Pan- 
tagraph published the following: 


“The civil case against A. M, Caldwell, 
of New Holland, and T. KR. Wilson, of 
Morning Sun, Iowa, for notes amounting 
to $1,100, has been dismissed by the pla‘n- 
tiff, G. G, Council, of Sangamon co:inty. 
The defendants regard this as an admis- 
sion cf the guilt of Council in_ selling 
them a hog, purporting to be Klever’s 
Model, on which charge Council was in- 
dicted by the grand®* jury.” 

Our readers will remember that G. G. 
Council held a public sale of Poland- 
Chinas, at which a hog alleged io be 
Klever’s Model was sold at the bigh 
price of $5,100. The hog was purchased 
by an association of breeders, who 
gave their individual notes for the 
share each held in the hog. Before the 
notes came due, rumors were in circu- 
lation that the hog sold was not Kile- 
ver’s Model, as that hog had died some 
time previous to the sale, and Mr. 
Council had substituted another for 
him. Thereupon the purchasers re- 
fused to pay their notes, and the bank 
holding them brought suit against 
them in the Illinois courts. Mean- 
while a grand jury had indicted Mr. 
Council for fraud. The dismissal of 
these suits is practically a confession 
of guilt, and what the consequences to 
Mr. Council will be’ is yet to be deter- 
mined. Meanwhile the blood of the 
supposed Klever’s Model has been in- 
corporated into a great many herds, 
and the loss to many breeders will be 
serious, as the registry association 
cannot accept animals whose pedigrees 
run to Klever’s Model after he was 
dead. In a somewhat similar case in 
this State, which was exposed by The 
Michigan Farmer, the parties perpe- 
trating the fraud had their entire herd 
of Shorthorns, some 40 head, thrown 
out, and all animals tracing to them 
after they had gone into the hands of 
the parties who committed the fraud, 
were also excluded from registry. The 
association then published a_ history 
of the fraud in a volume of the Regis- 
ter. This prompt action was a good 
thing for the association, as it gave 
breeders confidence in its records. It 
also resulted in the passage of a law 
in this State making the falsification 
of pedigrees a penal offence. The 
course of the Poland-China Association 
will be watched with much interest. 





MURRAIN IN CATTLE. 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Will you please tell me through The 
Farmer what the murrain in cattle is? 
Is it infectious and is there a cure? 

Washtenaw Co. Cc. FIFLEY. 

The murrain, or bloody murrain as 
it is also called, is a contagious dis- 
ease, very fatal to animals as well as 
mankind. It is also known as black 
quarter and quarter ail, according to 
the varying symptoms. In sheep it is 
known as braxy. The disease is so 
rapidly fatal that little can be done in 
the way of treatment, and that little 
very seldom amounts to much. The 
only safety is to remove the well ani- 
mals from those that have been at- 
tacked. The soil becomes contaminat- 
ed, and it is dangerous for healthy 
animals to be kept in pastures or yards 
where those suffering with the disease 
have been pastured or kept. <A rich 
damp soil in pastures where cattle or 
sheep are kept often results in produc- 
ing this disease. The animals become 
plethoric, the circulation stagnant, and 
the disease breaks out in different 
parts of the body. Frequently the 
quarter, shoulder, neck or breast be- 
comes engorged with blood, which 
turns black, the animal becomes lame, 
and the disease rapidly spreads to the 
other parts of the body ana becomes 
fatal. Sheep attacked in the night will 
be found dead and the carcass rotten 
by morning. The animals in the best 
condition are generally attacked first. 
The French veterinarians have been 
studying the disease for a long time, 
as it is quite prevalent in some por- 
tions of that country. They have 
adopted the principle of inoculation to 
render animals safe from its attacks, 
as is done in the case of small-pox. 
The United States suffers but little 
from this disease, as compared with 
European countries, and when it does 
break out a rigid quarantine of sick 
animals, followed by the use of anti- 
septics, is the only safe method for 
farmers to follow. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


HOGS TO BREED. 


Owing to the success of the Cana- 
dian breeders in obtaining from 
one to two cents per pound more for 
their hogs from the packers, considera- 
ble interest has been manifested lately 
in their breeds and methods, and there 
is a tendency to imitate them in this 
country. ‘The favorite hog with - the 
Canadian breeders is the Tamworth, a 
breed that many of our westerners are 
inclined to sneer at; but despite any 
inferior points about this hog it sells 
better to the packers than our fancy 
Poland-China. 

Next to the Tamworth hog, the Cana- 
dians use the cross between the Duroc- 
Jersey and Yorkshire. Here too they 
have a breed that has many points of 
superiority. It is worth while to in- 
quire a little into these breeds if we 
would equal our Canadian brothers in 
hog raising. 

The Tamworth hog has a very long 
snout, which our breeders are apt to 
laught at, but the average head weighs 
30 per cent. less than the head of the 
Berkshire or Poland-China hog. The 
Tamworth has a tremendous length 
and depth of body, and is strong and 
deep through the flank. It is the best 
animal for producing young, being 
very prolific, and it is a good mother. 
As a rule the Tamworth sow farrows 
at least a dozen pigs, and seldom loses 
any of them. When we consider that 
most of our best breeds only farrow 
seven or eight pigs as a rule, the dif- 
ference in favor of the Tamworth is 
very apparent. 

The Duroc-Jersey-Yorkshire has this 
same virtue of fecundity, and will 
equal the Tamworth in this particular. 
Too mucli stress cannot be placed upon 
this point. The cross-breds are almost 
equal to the Tamworth pigs in every 
point. The former are not quite so 
favorably received with the Canadians. 
however, as they are a later introduc- 
tion. 

The method of feeding and raising 
the pigs in Canada is about the same 
as observed in our western states. The 
young swine are fed freely upon green 
food in the spring and summer. They 
begin with rye; then they are turned 
over to the clover fields, and from 
clover to peas, and from peas to rape. 
Less corn is given to them than in the 
west, but during the final fattening 
months corn is considered quite essen- 
tial. The sows farrow in April, and 
the young are not weaned at all, but 
allowed to suckle till they wean them- 
selves. This does not open happen in- 
side of two or three months. Hither 
the result of this method, or the breed 
used, makes the difference in the price 
paid for Canadian hogs, and it might 
prove profitable to investigate and try 
both to make sure. 

Ohio E. P. SMITH. 


STOCK NOTES. 





Volume 42 of the American Short- 
horn Herd-Book has been issued. It is 
composed of pedigrees received be- 
tween February 1, 1897, and February 
1, 1898. It is announced that after 
January 1, 1900, a fee of $25 will be 
charged for recording the pedigree of 
an animal over four years of age. 

The large herd of cattle owned by W. 
A. Heartt, of Caro, Tuscola Co., after 
being tested by the State Live Stock 
Commission for tuberculosis, were con- 
demned and slaughtered last week. The 
number slaughtered was 28 head. The 
State veterinarian, Dr. Dunphy, held a 
post mortem on each animal, and found 
them terribly diseased. The condem- 
nation and slaughter of this well- 
known herd of cattle caused much ex- 
citement in the neighborhood. 

The London, Eng., Meat Trades Jour- 
nal pays this compliment to the -.meri- 
ean hog: “An interesting fact in the 
Santiago campaign was the work done 
and hardships endured on the army 
ration of bacon, hard bread and coffee. 
The men were issued nothing else, ex- 
cept on two or three occasions, when 
canned beef was substituted for bacon, 
from the time they disembarked until 
the capitulation took place. These four 
weeks were hard times for the troops, 
but they were perfectly satisfied with 
their food so long as the full issue of 
12 ounces of bacon was served out.” 

Our correspondent, Mr. C. P. Rey- 
nolds, sends us the following correction 
of an article of his which appeared in 
last issue: In The Farmer, issue Oct. 
22nd, page 299, 2nd column, I am led 
to make this confusing and somewhat 
meaningless expression: “One can not 
expect to produce a good quality of 
preeders that will be capable of prov- 
ing themselves equal to the severe com- 


petition that is everywhere in evidence 
wherever the Poland-China is known.” 
By either mistake in copy or error by 
compositor, the phrase “without some 
trouble” was omitted from proper posi- 
tion. Also, in latter part of 3rd para- 
graph, “six months” should have read 
“12 months.” ‘ 

The Harrodsburg (Ky.) News tells 
how the people in that neighborhood 
discovered how to grow ‘“‘the best pork 
in the world.” This is how it was 
done: Several weeks ago a drove of 
fifty hogs was turned in on a trough 
of fermented beer, which is bourbon 
whisky in its first stage. The porkers 
took to this new diet greedily, and the 
entire lot of hogs was absolutely in- 
toxicated for about three weeks, until 
the swill gave out. They would gulp 
down the beer until they could hold 
no more, stagger off, drop down any- 
where in a stupor, sleep it off, and 
then go and repeat the dose. The 
sight of from thirty to fifty intoxicated 
hogs, some fighting, some too stupid 
to fight, and some rolling down the 
hill into the distillery branch, from 
which they had to be rescued to pre- 
vent drowning, was a novel one, and 
attracted the attention of many neigh- 
bors. When the beer gave out they 
would neither eat anything else nor be 
comforted, and it was absolutely piti- 
ful to see and hear them squealing 
around the troughs. These fat shoats 
were killed yesterday, and butchered, 
and their meat was unanimously pro- 
nounced’ to be the best-flavored, ten- 
derest, and most savory pork ever 
tasted. 











Mention Michigan Farmer when writing 
to advertisers. 


AUCTION SALE OF JERSEY COWS. 
The undersigned will sell at Auction on the H. 
D. Platt Farm, between Ypsilanti and Ann Arbor, 
on electric line, on Wednesday, Nov. 2, 1898, 
herd of 21 Jersey Cows. both registered and un- 
registered. Eight of them are new milch since 
Aug. 1,2 new milch two-year-old heifers, 3 due 
Oct. 25,1 due Dec. 10.3 due Jan. 1, 1899, and the 
balance due before April 1st, 1899. Also 6 spring 
heifer calves, 1 registered bull 1 year old, and 10 
milk cans, all to be sold without reserve. Sale to 
commence at 10:30 o’clock. Lunch at noon. 
TERMS OF SALE.—AIl sums of $10 and under, 
cash; over that amount, one year’s time on good 
approved notes bearing 6 per cent interest. 
GEO. PALMER, Auctioneer. H.D. PLatTt, Prop. 








SHORTHORNS 


FOR SALE. 
THURSDAY, NOV. 10th, 1898. 


The entire celebrated Haddington herd of Bates 
bred Shorthorns will be sold at 


PUBLIC AUCTION, 


At Haddington Stock Farm, Ionia, Mich. 





The herd comprises 4% registered females and 
10 registered males of the foNowing high bred 
families: Airdrie Duchess, Oxford, Cambridge 
Rose, Peri, Young Mary and Lady Elizabeth. Your 
attendance at this sale is most cordially invited. 
For particulars and catalogue of breeding, address 


N.J.S ELE, 
HADDINGTON STOCK FARM, IONIA, MICH. 


LINCOLN SHEEP SALE 


AT THE SIDNEY BEAL FARM, 
WEDNESDAY, NOV. 2d. 


Three miles north of Swartz Creek, on the C. & 
G. T. R. R., and seven miles west of Flint, com- 
mencing at 10 o’clocka. m. The sale will consist 
of 25 choice registered Lincoln Rams, Lambs and 
Yearlings. A number of them are prize-winners. 
Also 50 choice registered Lincoln Ewes, from 
lambs to four years old. A number of them 
took prizes at every place shown, and are as 
good individuals as there is in the country. The 
sale of sheep will commence at 1p.m. Fifty 
grade ewes will also be disposed of. 
S. W. BEAL, Proprietor. 

PETER CARTON, Auctioneer. 

AMBOUILETTE Rams and Galloway Cat- 

tle for Sale.—10 yearling rams, two 2-year- 
olds, Also 2d and 3d premium bull calves at State 
Fair for sale at very reasonable prices. Write for 
particulars, E. L. DAVIS, Davisburg, Mich. 


REGISTERED NATIONAL DELAINE RAMS 


AT REDUCED PRICES TO CLOSE OUT. 
URI ISBELL, Stockbridge, Mich. 




















BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
CATTLE. 


J M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of registered 
e} . Red Polled cattle and Poland-China swine. 
Choice young stock for sale. Prices right. 


OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole, Mich., 
# breeders of Scotch Shorthorn Cattle and 
Shropshire Sheep. Stock for sale of both sexes. 


J F.& E.W. ENGLISH, Clarksville. Mich.,breed- 
2. ers of Registered Red Polled Cattle. An- 
drew Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 


OLLED Shorthorns and Shorthorns, all regis- 
tered in American Herd Book, both sexes. 
M. R. FREEMAN & SON, Flushing, Mich. 


50 SHOKTHORN Bulls, Cows and Heifers 
OU of best breeding. Examination requested. 
The A. P. Cook Co., Brooklyn, Jackson Co., Mich. 


FOR SALE. RED POLLED BULLS, 


registered, fit for service. 
+» HERBISON, BROS., Birmingham, Mich. 


REGISTERED GALLOWAYS. 


A. MATTHEWS, Maple Rapids, Mich. 

JOHN C. CHALMERS, 4°, 472°": 

Breeder of Registered GUERNSEY CATTLE. 

A FINE and extra well bred registered Holstei,, 
Bull 


f one year old. Dam gave ov 
12,000 lbs. of milk in one year. Price reasonabj,, 



































B. F. THOMPSON. Detroit, Mich, 


M. FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich., 
W breeders of Shorthorn Cattle from good 
milking families. Cows and heifers for sale. Also 
two bulls 8 mos. old and several young bull calves 


J. M. KNAPP, Bellevue, Mich. 
B f Regist d 
Breeder ot tatercice, RED POLLED CATTLE 
Milk yield of dam 33 months, 21,071 lbs; milk yield 
of sire’s dam 12 months, 10,589 Ibs. 


OTICE what the Poland-China breeder, J. W. 
Bush, of Wacousta, Mich., says of a yearling 
Aberdeen-Angus bull which I selected for him; 
“Chesney is a very fine animal. I do not regret 
the $115 in the least, because he is the best bull 
inthis country. Thank you very much for him.” 
Speak quickly for the FIVE BULLS FOR 
SALE FROM SAME SIRE, CHEAP. 
CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM, Port Austin, Mich. 








- ~HOGS.— 


ERKSHIRE PIGS from stock that is from 
B World’s Fair prize winners. Write for catalog 
and prices. C. E. Pailthorp & Co.,Mt. Morris,Mich. 





HIEF Tecumseh, Black U. S. and Klever’s Model 
strains Poland-Chinas for sale. Sows bred for 
Aug. & Sept, farrow. E.D. Bishop, Woodbury, Mich. 








VOR SALE.—Large Eng. Berkshires: Longfellow 
& Wantage strains, King of Hood’s Farm, Mass. 
Prices reasonable. V.E. Hackney,Mt.Morris,Mich. 


RAND POLAND-CHINA BOAR MICHI 

¥ GAN U.S. No. 38333 for Sale after Nov. 15th. 

Make mea bid. E. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 

eS, KELLY, Woodstock, Mich., 

iL breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES. 
Choice Berkshires of either sex for sale cheap. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—16 males and 18 females, The 
tirst sending order gets choice for $14. Good 
bone and finish. Wm. L. Pennock, Hastings, Mich. 
OLAND-CHINAS.—The first premium herd 
at State Fair of 98 offers good April boars 
cheap. Address L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 











R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
e swine. Stock forsale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


Special Price on Poland-China Boars of Ags 


farrow. F. M. Piaeort, Fowler, Clinton Co .Mich. 








ge PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B. P. Rock & 8. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock & eggs for sale. O.M. Bray, St. Johns, Mich. 


Peecietattht, Facies" POLAND-CHINAS 
WILLARD PERRY, Hastings, Mich. 


BERKSHIRE 9 Blue ribbons. If you want a 
* pig of superior merit from the 
herd that won9 blue ribbons at State Fair in 
‘97 address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich. 


DUROC- JERSEYS, Four of, the most richly bred 


* young boars for sale. Sire, 
Royal Le Grand II, 6475; dam by Protection, 4697. 
Also fall pigs. E. E. HOWE, Howell, Mich. 


FOR SALE—FULL BLOODED BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Elmdale Farm, Franklin, Oakland Co., Mich. 
W.W. COLLIER, Prop. F. B. CHAMBERS, Supt. 


GRAND RIVER HERD 0.1. C., sereitiam pert 
6 firsts and 4 seconds at State Fair. Write for 
prices. JNO. BERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. 


OCUST LODGE BERKSHIRES.—Large, 

lengthy, English type. Bred from noted prize- 
winners. Both sexes, all agesforsale. Write for 
prices. F. A. BYWATER, Memphis, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—One two years old and 
three yearling boars. Large, good bone 
and quality. Young stock of either sex. Write 
L. W. BARNES, Byron (Shiawassee Co.), Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 422°: 10: of 
either sex. Also one extra yearling boar at right 
prices, M. M. GRIFFIN, Grand Ledge, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


of extra quality and breeding for sale at Hickory 
Grove. A. A. WOOD, Saline. Mich. 


V HO wants this grand Poland-China Boar? 
Farrowed Avril 22d, 98. Weight Occ. 22d, ’98, 

218 lbs. Price, $25. For particulars and breeding 

write to E. M. ELIGHME, Owosso, Mich, 


50 Duroc-Jersey Swine for Sale, Bot sexes. 


from 2 mos, 
tolyr. old. No.1 stock at reasonable prices. Send 
for pricelist. J.H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 


. U d i 
100 DUROC-JERSEY SWINE, Unsurpassed in 
one, Correspondence solicited. 


L. SMITH & SON, Mosherville, Mich. 


FOR SALE Poland-China Show 
/ * Boar; Spring and fall 
pigs. Sows bred. Breeding and individuality 
right kind. Also choice Merino rams. 

G 


3, W. INMAN & CU., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


SOME CHOICE POLAND-CHINAS 


By Corwin King 2d. 
Write your wants. WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


100 HIGH-CLASS DUROG-JERSEY SWINE, 


Largest Herd in Michigan. 
HERBERT W. MUMFORD, P. 0. Agricultural College, Mich. 


Stock at Moscow, Mich. 


















































OR SALE-—At prices that are right. 60 P. 0. 
spring pigs, 10 brood sows and 40 fall gilts. 
We have mure hogs in stock than we can handle 
and will unioad at large discount. Spring pigs, 
pairs not akin, $16.00; single pigs, $8.00; some 
cheaper fall gilts, pairs, $8.00; single pigs, $5.00. 

Come and see or write J. ©. TAYLOR, 
Village View Farm, Grass Lake, Mich. 








OLAND-CHINAS.—Herd established in 1879. 

19 years’ Continuous and successful »reeding of 
recorded stock. [t now contains the blood of such 
noted sires as Black U. S.; One Price; Look Me 
Over; George Wilkes; Free Trade; J. H. Sanders; 
Happy Medium; Best on Earth; Klever’s Model, 
etc. Where will you find so much well-known, 
high-priced, prize-winning biood as is centered 
at “Ryelands?”’ Send for folder, it telisthe story. 

W.J. LAWRENCE, Battle Creek, Mich. 


$8 00 BUYS A 
° drst-class 
Cuester-White pig 
oid enough for ser- 
vice; fall pigs $8.0u 
per pair; a few 
choice brood sows 
312 to $15, bred if 











Fe 4 
desired. WM. W. BALOGH, Deford, Micu. 
\ 0. WILSON, Okemos, Mich.. proprietor of the 
VV. Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 


CHESTER WHITES, 
The largest herd in the State 
Stock of different ages al 
ways on sale. Writ mg 
ust what you wart. 
IGHT BRAHMA EGGS 
$1.00 for 20. 
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THE GOOD ONES ARE GOING. — 





The comparatively low prices for 
trotting horses which have ruled for 
the past three years are evidently re- 
garded by European horsemen as a 
great opportunity, and they are avail- 
ing themselves of it in most vigorous 


fashion. Some of the best bred and 
fastest trotters in the country have 
been secured by foreigners the past 


season. The pacer, or the horse that 
sires pacers, is left severely alone. It 
is the pure-gaited trotter, with size, 
style and substance as well as speed 
that is wanted, and nothing else is 
purchased. It looks as if there would 
soon be a great scarcity of this class 
of horses, and that more and more in 
this country will the light harness 
horse become a pacer. When that 
time comes, and it is coming very fast, 
our export trade will cease entirely, 
and we shall see American breeders 
going to Europe for sires to restore 
the American trotter to his former 
place in the horse world.. There is no 
market for pacers in Europe. Horse- 
men there will have none of them. 
To show the class of horses being 
taken up by these men we may men- 
tion Pilatus, 2:0914, an eight-year-old 
chestnut stallion by Onward, 2:25%4, 
out of Phyllis, by Egbert; granddam, 
Coquette, by Alexander’s Pilot, jr. He 
is represented as a large, substantial, 
handsome stallion, with showy action, 
and is a model park horse as well as 
a trotter. Caid, 2:071%4, by Highwood; 
Sternberg, 2:15%, by Wilkes Boy; 
Doris Wilkes, 2:144%, by Bourbon 
Wilkes; Oslund L., 2:16%, by Lock- 
heart; Seraphina, 2:164%4, by Constan- 
tine, and Mabel Moneypenny, 2:20, by 
Syelone, are among the other fast ones 
that have been sold within a few 
weeks for shipment abroad. These are 
great horses, and their going abroad 
makes a big hole jn the ranks of our 
best trotters. Americans may be cus- 
tomers for some of their produce with- 
in a few years, and when they are it 
is very certain that prices will be 
much higher than foreigners are now 
paying for these choice animals, 





DASH TROTTING. 





The success of the dash system in 
running races, and also in trotting 
contests in Europe, is calling the at- 
tention of horsemen to the subject of 
testing the system at our light harness 
meetings. It is believed that such 
contests would give a truer indication 
of the merits of the horses starting 
than the present system of mile heats 
where drivers can lay up _ heats 
and play all sorts of tricks to prevent 
their own, or an opposing horse win- 
ning. The French trotting races of a 
single dash of two or two and a half 
miles, are well calculated to show 
everything there is in a horse, and pre- 
vents the pool-box cutting so much of 
a figure in speed contests. The pool- 
box is really the most serious evil con- 
nected with the breeding and racing 
of the light harness horse, and it re- 
quires regulation or it will finally re- 
sult in disaster to the interests of the 
breeder and trainer. 

A New York horseman, connected 
with the thoroughbreds, in discussing 
the reason why light harness meetings 
are never successful in that city, while 
the various running meetings are al- 
ways well patronized, says: ‘The dif- 
ference in the popularity of running 
and trotting meetings around New 
York shows a queer phase in the 
makeup of our public. More people 
are interested in trotters and road 
horses than runners, yet if you hang 
out a $5,000 purse to be trotted for 
here, and some of the best horses in 
the country entered for the contest, it 
would hardly draw a corporal’s guard. 
But hold a running meeting at the 
same track for a much = smaller 
amount, and a great crowd is sure to 
be there. It shows that a great num- 
ber of those who own and drive fast 
horses do not care to attend light-har- 
ness meetings, while the crowds 
patronizing running meetings are 
mainly composed of those who bet and 
want to see quick action. A trotting 
meeting conducted on the principle of 
the Austrian meetings—that is, handi- 
cap dash races—would give just about 
as quick action for the bettors and 
prove sufficiently exciting to those 
who prefer to see a race decided in 


one heat. We were given a little of 
that sore of racing by Manager Fasig 
at Hartford during the July and Sep- 
tember meetings, and it immediately 
jumped into favor. I have driven in 
dash races at Vienna when 70,000 peo- 
ple were present. I believe it is the 
only solution to the question as to how 
trotting meetings can be made to 
share the popular patronage of the 
sport-loving people of this city with 
the running meetings. If the plan is 
tried, I believe it will win.” Promot- 
ers of light harness meetings should 
give this subject consideration, and 
might test it in a small way at first to 
see how the public would like such a 
change. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





For the national horse show at Mad- 
ison Square Garden, November 16 to 
19, $33,000 in premiums are' offered. 
The liberality of the society should 
bring out a great show of the best 
horses in the country. 

Up to October 15, Tod Sloan, the 
American jockey, had started in 52 
races in England, in which he was 
first in 29, and lost 23. In quite a 
number of the lost he was second or 
third. He is the sensation of the rac- 
ing season in England. 

The London Field says: “There was 

a time when Englishmen thought 
themselves supreme in everything con- 
cerning the horse, but that idea is be- 
ing very surely knocked on the head, 
for American horses have won some of 
our best races and now Sloan comes 
among us to show our jockeys he has 
a style apparently superior to theirs.” 
The English Jockey Club has ruled 
that no races for two-year-olds prior to 
June 1 shall be worth more than $1,- 
000. The number of races up to this 
time is not restricted. ‘The ruling, 
however, is calculated to make train- 
ers save their two-year-olds that have 
shown stake form for the big events 
after June 1. Long distance racing is 
also encouraged by a ruling which 
states that one-quarter of the added 
money of a meeting shall be devoted 
to three-year-olds and over at a dis- 
tance of a mile or over, and one-quar- 
ter of the added money shall be given 
to races at a mile and a half and over. 
This leaves one-half of the added 
money for two-year-olds and older 
horses in sprint races. 
Regarding the question of docking 
horses, Budd Doble, trainer and driv- 
er, says: “I would not own a docked 
horse.” Dr. John Caswell, veterinary 
surgeon, Chicago, says: “Docking is 
the most fiendish torture that mankind 
has inflicted upon a noble creature.” 
The chief veterinarian of the English 
army, Dr. George Fleming, says: 
“Nothing can be more disgusting to 
the real horseman than this barbarous 
and detestable fashion.” We regard 
the docked horse as a disgraceful ex- 
ample of what people are capable of 
while following a fashionable hobby. 
No one should ever consent to ride be- 
hind an animal disfigured in such a 
barbarous and indecent manner. Every 
owner should be subject to a fine for 
driving them, and the party perform- 
ing the act should be imprisoned for 
unnatural and barbarous cruelty to 
animals. 


John Nolan’s record this season is a 
most remarkable one. He first started 
in June without a record, and since 
then has made the following winnings: 
Denver, Col., second money, $125; 
same place, second money, $125; St, Jo- 
seph, Mo., first money, $500; Detroit, 
Mich., first money, $1,000; Fort 
Wayne, Ind., first money, $1,000; Buf- 
falo, N. Y., second money, $1,250; 
Glens Falls, N. Y., first money, $1,000; 
Readville, Mass., first money, $1,500; 
Hartford, Conn., first money, $5,000; 
Louisville, Ky., first money, $2,500; 
Lexington, first money, (Transylvania 
Stakes), $2,500. His winnings foot up 
to $16,500. He is by Prodigal, a good 
race horse in his day, and now prov- 
ing a great sire. His dam is Fantasia, 
2:17%, by Ranchero, 2:21%, a son of 
Clark Chief. 

A Scotchman named McDougal is 
said to have invented a nailless horse- 
shoe. The shoe is described as hay- 
ing two projections, one on each side 
at the back of the shoe, which engage 
rings at the end of a band passing 
over the front of the hoof and fast- 
ened in the middle by a screw attach- 
ment to the center of the shoe. In the 
past 20 years we have seen a half- 
dozen shoes more or less resembling 
the above, which were to become the 
regular thing for all classes of horses. 
Some fastened on the outside of the 





hoof by various ingenious devices, and 
two fastened to the inside by hinged 
cross-bars. Not one of them was ever 
put in practical use so far as we 
know, and horsemen are still relying 
upon a good shoe, fitted and nailed to 
the hoof by a careful smith, as the 
best thing to be had for their animals, 
whether they are engaged in driving. 
racing, or trucking. We don’t believe 
this new shoe will ever put a single 
smith out of business. 

A correspondent at Howell sends us 
some observations on Peter the Great, 
winner of the Futurity Stakes at Lex- 
ington. He says he considers him a 
better three-year-old than is owned in 
Tennessee, Kentucky, or any other 
state today. There is no doubt that 
Peter the Great is a wonderfully good 
colt, but it must be remembered that 
his ability as a campaigner is yet to 
be tested. He has only started in two 
races. Last year at Lexington he won 
the Futurity for two-year-olds, and 
was then taken back to Michigan and 
retired until this season. He now 
wins as a three-year-old, but against 
horses that have been given a more or 
less severe campaign while Peter was 
being put on edge for this big stake. 
Probably next season he will be cam- 
paigned, and then his ability as a race 
horse can be better determined. He 
should prove a good! one, however, as 
he has good breeding, and is a hand- 
some, well proportioned animal. Be- 
sides he has been allowed to mature 
without being over-driven or injured 
in any way. 

The Rural New-Yorker recently pub- 
lished the following: “Four weeks ago 
we gave the facts connected with Mr. 
Hamilton Busby and the racing asso- 
ciations. This man was appointed by 
Gov. Black to collect the special tax 
imposed on trotting race meetings for 
the benefit of agricultural societies. 
The law states that the racing associa- 
tions shall pay five per cent of their 
gross receipts to the State for this pur- 
pose. Mr. Busby is editor of a sport- 
ing paper which advertised over 100 of 
these meetings, yet out of about $50,- 
000 due, he collected $300 and filed just 
one bond. He draws a salary of $1,- 
500, with $500 more for expenses! 
When brought before Gov. Black he 
admitted the charges made against 
him—merely saying that he thought 
the law defective. The ‘cheek’ of this 
man is equaled only by the ‘nerve’ of 
Gov. Black, first in appointing him, 
and then holding him in office. Such 
a man should have been kicked out 
long ago—kicked so hard that he 
would be obliged to stand for a long 
time. Gov. Black is responsible first 
for the folly of appointing Busby, and 
then for the crime of keeping him in 
office after he showed his inability to 
do his duty. Both men seem to be ca- 
tering to the sporting element, one for 
business and the other for political 
support. In the meantime, the agri- 
cultural associations have lost a good 
sum of money that rightfully belonged 
to them.” Mr. Busby ig the editor of 
the Turf, Field and Farm, succeeding 
Col. Bruce. It was a very foolish ap- 
pointment, and has turned out as those 



























































who know Mr. Busby expected it 
would. 
if |i! 
E U 
\ ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the 5/A Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can't slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket from sliding, and yet it doesn't 
bind the horse. He couldn't displace it if he 
rolled in it. 

@) | G | [ [ 
Horse Blankets are made in all styles—to fit any 
horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer for 
SIA Bias Girth Blankets, and look for the trade- 
mark. A book on the subject sent free. 

WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 





Sharpen your own Horse, 


THE BLIZZARD 


the greatest of all 


HORSE ICE CALKS 


Agents Wanted. Address, 
S.W. KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 
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Farm Wagon for only $19.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Meta] 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Company, Quincy, IIl., have placed 
upon the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon 
sold at the low price of $19.95. The wagon is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30 inch 
wheels with 4 inch tire. 





This wagon is made of best material through- 
out, and really cost but a trifle more than a 
set of new wheels and fully guaranteed for 
one year. Catalogue giving afull description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, I1l., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axie. 





Horsé Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy, 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 







a3 “Spy 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 
Impossible to frotece any scar or blemish. The 

satest best Blister ever used. Takes the place 

of all Jiniments for mild or severe action. 

all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc.,itisinvaiuable. ” 
WE GU ARANTEE that one tablespoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM wil! 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle oi 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic, Salsam sold is Warran 
ted to give satisfaction, Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold 
by druggists. or sent by exr se, charges paid, with ful] 
directions for its use, Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc, Addre 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
SERRE SD 


ON—CUT OFF 


The easiest-working, closest- 
cutting, simplest, strongest 

and handiest dehorner 
( is the latest 


moves 






















if ~4/ IMPROVED 
I CONVEX DEHORNER 
& DICKINSON, Box 62 Christiana, Pa. 
Western trade supplied from Chicago «alcsroom 


Never crushes the norn nor pulis it apart Made 





on an entirely new principle. Catalogue free 
WEBSTER 
The 


crushing or bruising. 


least pain. _—— 








from its besinning to the close. = many fine steel plates, 
maps, and choice engravings. 
sisted -b BENATOR PROOTOR (Vt) 





Michigan's 
Greatest 
Newspaper, 


= The Detroit Journal, 


; SEMI-WEEKLY. : 
§ EVERY TUESDAY AND FRIDAY. % 


$1.00 per year. 
50c. 6 months. 


; ARE YOU A READER? 
6 If not, send 15 Cents for atrial subscrip- »& 
8 tion and we will send you The Journal : 
until JAN. Ist, 1899. You will appre- 

{8 ciate the Detroit Journal semi-weekly. 3 
*% Sample copy free. Address 


THE DETROIT JOURNAL, 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Sheep and Goo. 


CONDUCTED BY ROEERT GIBBONS. 








Address all correspondence to Michigan Farm- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 


IMPROVED BLACK TOP MERINOS. 








Annual Meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Breeders, 


The annual meeting of the Improved 
Black Top Merino Association was 
held at Eaton Rapids on Wednesday 


of last week. The meeting was well 
attended, and the Association reported 
in a prosperous condition. The mem- 
bers, of which Michigan has 24, were 
feeling well over last year’s business 
and prospects for the next. Reports 
showed all surplus stock sold at good 
prices, and plenty of orders ahead. 
The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are as follows: 

~ President—L. L. Harsh, Union City. 

Vice-President—L. J. Wilson, Nashville. 

Secretary-Treasurer—O. M. Robertson, 
Eaton Rapids. 

Executive Board—J. S. Pope, East 
Springport; S. H. Sanford, Onondaga; V. 
A. Backus, Potterville. 

Auditing Committee—L. J. Wilson, 
Nashville; C. E. Crothers, Taylortown, 
Pa.; A. G. Gould, Union City. 

A banquet was given in the evening, 
at which several addresses were made. 
A paper prepared by the editor of The 
Farmer, who was unable to be present, 
was read by President Harsh, and a 
unanimous request made that it be 
published in The Farmer. In accord- 
ance with the request we give it here- 
with. The paper was entitled, ‘‘Rela- 
tion of the Delaine Merino to the Wool 
Industry of the United States:”’ 

Before taking up the subject of this 
paper I would like to say a few words 
regarding the importance of the wool- 
growing industry to the country at 
large, as well as to the wool-grower 
himself and the woolen manufacturer. 
A retrospective glance over the history 
of the great nations of the earth, both 
ancient and modern, will convince any 
candid man that- the growing of wool, 
and its manufacture into garments to 
clothe their people, has always been 
regarded as furnishing a true index of 
the enlightenment, progress and pros- 
perity of these nations. In proportion 
as these industries were developed we 
can judge of the condition of their citi- 
zeus in the scale of civilization, and 
the proportion of comfort generally 
enjoyed. Not only this, but the wool- 
growing nation has always been a 
strong nation. Its civilization has 
heen higher, its people more prosper- 
ous, and they have enjoyed better gov- 
ernment and the masses more liberty 
than those nations which depended 
upon the cotton fields for fabrics to 
clothe themselves. The conquering na- 
tions of all time have utilized the fleece 
of the sheep to clothe their armies. 
The fleece of the peaceful sheep be- 
comes an essential factor in the prose- 
cution of war; and be the reason what 
it may, no nation of ancient or mod- 
ern times, which depended upon cot- 
ton fabrics to clothe its armies ever 
remained great and powerful for any 
length of time. We find it so in 
ancient Egypt, when her people were 
over-run by the wool-growers from the 
east, whose shepherd kings ruled for 
generations over that land. It is so 
to-day when the Chinese empire is on 
the verge of dismemberment, and the 
nations expecting to profit by it are the 
British, German and Russian. These 
latter are all great encouragers of the 
sheep industry, and from the _ belief 
that it is a promoter of prosperity and 
comfort among their people. In all 
ranks of life woolen goods are the 
main reliance of our people, both as a 
protection from winter’s cold and sum- 
mer’s heat. They can be fashioned to 
meet all possible conditions, and to 
satisfy all requirements better than 
any other known fabrics. The mill- 
ionaire and the laborer alike find 
woolen goods the most comfortable 
and the most serviceable. The tender 
infant and extreme old age alike de- 
pend upon them for health and com- 
fort, jvhile vigorous manhood and 
womanhood can find nothing which 
will contribute more to their healthful- 
hess and comfort under all conditions 
than garments fashioned from the 
fleece of the sheep. 

When we come to sum up the value 
of the sheep to the farm, we cannot 
help wonder why a farmer could ever 
consent to discard a flock, no matter 
what the price of wool or mutton may 
be. Here is an animal that always 
leaves the land in better condition for 
its presence. It is a destroyer of 
Weeds and brush, it picks up these un- 
desirable pests of the farmer and turns 





them into a cash crop—either meat or 
clothing—man’s greatest necessities. 
It renovates the soil and renews its 
fertility. It is fitted to perform its 
part on the highest eultivated farm, 
and to aid the farmer in restoring the 
fertility of soils cropped into barren- 
ness. There is no farmer so poor that 
he cannot profit by its help, nor none 
so rich that he can afford to despise its 
aid. Where the sheep pastures the 
grass is greener and grows more luxu- 
riantly, and the grain crops return 
more abundantly the seed sown by 
the husbandman. The sheep is the 
true harbinger of prosperity, and will 
always keep up the free and unlimited 
coinage of grass, grain, weeds, straw 
and roots into good hard cash for the 
farmer. No farm is complete without 
them, and the better the flock the bet- 
ter the return to their owner. 

So much for the sheep industry as 
a whole. Now let us take a look at 
the conditions surrounding the special 
branch in which you are interested. 
Your flocks are intended primarily to 
produce a long-stapled merino wool, 
and the question of its demand in the 
‘future is naturally one of great in- 
terest. For four years your flocks had 
to compete with those of Australia in 
the production of this wool. As the 
flocks there increased, the competition 
became stronger, and values steadily 
declined. The result was a shortening 
up in the difference between X merino 
fleeces and delaine, as the imported 
Australian wools were generally of 
that description. Naturally with the 
decline in the price of their fleeces 
there was a decline in the interest 
taken in the flocks. That is happily 
over for the present, and- there is a 
steady increase in the demand for 
sheep from the farm and the ranch. 
Once the large stocks imported to es- 
cape the duty are consumed, there will 
be a much better demand for delaine 
wools. They have become a necessity 
to the manufacturer. The combed and 
twisted fibres necessary for the produc- 
tion of fine worsteds must come from 
long-stapled merino wool. The worsted 
has taken the place of the old style 
fulled goods, hence the necessity for a 
longer stapled wool. This can be had 
from the various mutton breeds, but 
not fine enough for the production of 
the highest-class worsteds for men’s 
and women’s wear. That can only 
come from the merino family, and 
from such branches of it as produce a 
staple of sufficient length to enable it 
to be manipulated on the combs. The 
American delaine families, the Ram- 
bouillet and the Australian merino are 
the great producers of this class of 
wool. The passage of the Dingley bill 
therefore meant much to the producer's 
of delaine fleeces, for it shut out, up to 
a certain point, the extremely hard 
competition of the immense flocks of 
Australia, which has cost you so much 
in the past few years. While the 
Dirgley bill has done a good deal, it 
does less than it promises, for it al- 
lows sorted Australian fleeces to come 
in at the tariff duty levied upon whole 
fleeces. It is an injustice which I hope 
to see remedied, and which would nev- 
er have been experienced had the 
wool-growers been properly represent- 
ed in the national congress. It is the 
weakness of this great industry that it 
is without friends to properly repre- 
sent it when questions of the greatest 
importance to its future are being dis- 
cussed by the legislators of the nation. 
There are many willing to do so, but 
their lack of knowledge of the facts 
relating to the industry handicaps 
them so heavily that their efforts ac- 
complish but little, and they become 
victims to the wiles and assumed 
frankness of the lobbyists who are 
working in the interests of manufac- 
turers. There is no gainsaying this, 
for the confessed agent of the manu- 
facturers, Mr. S. D. N. North, acted 
as secretary of the Finance committee 
of the Senate, and practically dictated 
the wool schedule of the Dingley bill. 

But enough of that. Let us turn to 
other and more interesting topics. Now 
that the people of the United States, or 
a majority of them, have decided that 
this country should grow its own wool 
and make its own woolens, and to that 
end have placed a tariff upon foreign 
wool and woolen goods, it behooves 
the wool-growers to be up and doing 
that this desired end may be reached 
as soon as possible. Every variety of 
wool required in the manufacture of 
goods can be produced in some section 
of the Union, and we must so diversify 
the industry that every sort needed 
will be grown, from the finest staple of 
the Merino to the longer and coarser 
fleeces of the English long-wool breeds. 








By doing this the breeds will finally 
reach those sections to which they are 
best fitted, and there will be no over- 
production in one line, with its corre- 
sponding depression in value, while an- 
other is neglected and left in the 
hands of foreign flockmasters. The 
industry in the future must be broad 
enough to reach from the green hills 
of Vermont to the shores of the Pa- 
cific, and from Lake Superior to Texas, 
and it must be diversified enough to 
meet every possible requirement of the 
people of the Union, under all possible 
conditions. 

In doing your best to spread your 
great breed of sheep upon the farms 
of the Union you are engaged ina 
beneficent work for the future of the 
country. In no way can you do a bet- 
ter service to its agriculture or its 
manufactures, or aid more efficiently 
in their development. Upon your ef- 
forts will largely depend the final re- 
sult of a pglicy of protection to home 
industries. The place filled for some 
years past by the long-stapled fine 
wools of Australia, must be supplied 
from your flocks, or manufacturers and 
consumers will have the right to find 
fault. You can, therefore, by pushing 
your business, not only aid your ma- 
terial interests, but prove the value of 
the system of protective duties as a 
means of building up the industries of 
our nation. We cannot have prosper- 
ity among our woolen manufacturers 
without an ample supply of the class 
of wool your flocks produce. That 
fact is likely to be even more apparent 
in the future than in the past, as fine 
goods will be in greater demand as the 
country becomes more prosperous. You 
have, therefore, a grand future before 
you if some change in governmental 
policy does not occur to mar its bright 
prospects. 

Taking a long look ahead, I predict 
that in time we shall see big woolen 
manufactories established “in the 
Mississippi Valley, in the center of 
population and wool production. 1 
think this will be so because it will be 
cheaper to bring the factory to the 
wool than wool to the factory. It will 
not pay to send wools to the East to be 
manufactured, and then bring them 
back in the shape of goods for con- 
sumption, and that fact will in the 
end lead to the extension of woolen 
manufacturing in the middle and west- 


ern states. So long as importations o/ 


wool were large, the manufacturer at 
the seaboard had the advantage; but 
when our domestic flocks have in- 
creased so as to furnish the bulk of 
the wool required by our citizens, the 
mills nearest the center of wool pro- 
duction and consumption will have the 
advantage. Keep that fact in mind 
when politicians are trying to convince 
you that it will be for your advantage 
to grow grain and let other landg pro- 
duce the wool required to clothe our 
people. What we want is to bring the 
farm and the factory together. One 
will stimulate and aid in developing 
the other. When that time comes the 
market for farm products will be close 
at home, and the consumers will be 
furnishing farmers everything they 
require in the line of manufactured 
goods. Then the prosperity of the farm- 
er, the manufacturer, the mechanic 
and the laborer will be established on 
a solid foundation, and their interde- 
pendence will be a bond of union 
which will strengthen the ties of citi- 
zenship between all classes of the 
American people. 





FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 


Feeding lambs sold up to $5.15 in 
Chicago last week. 

One Texas stockman had a spring 
and fall clip this season which weighed 
a total of 500,000 pounds. 

Buyers of feeders are said to be go- 
ing west as far as Omaha to secure 
what they want. Prices in Chicago 
have been too high they think, and 
they propose getting nearer the center 
of production. 

H. A. Daniells, of Elva, secretary of 
the National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, is sending out circulars to 
the effect that breeders can have a his- 
tory of their flocks printed in the first 
volume of the registry by making ap- 
plication before November 15. 


The Atlanta Journal says: “We 
would have had carpet mills and many 
manufactories of woolen fabrics in 
Georgia but for the fact that we pro- 
tect several thousand worthless curs 
and make profitable sheep raising al- 
most impossible in this State. When we 
come to the conclusion that a sheep is 
worth more than a yellow dog Georgia 
will be a great wool producer.” 


The tendency of ranchmen to feed 
their own lambs and wethers at home 
on the produce of irrigated farms, 
sheds a new light on the feeding situa- 
tion. So strong, indeed, is the present 
tendency in this direction that within 
two or three years the bulk of the male 
lamb crop will be fed where raised, 
and eastern feeders will be compelled 
to look elsewhere for the millions of 
lambs they are accustomed to feed an- 
nually east of the Missouri river.—Chi- 
cago Journal. 


The veteran I. C. Libby, of Water- 
ville, Me., asks: “What would be the 
result if to-day there were ten times 
as many sheep as now in the state?” 
This would not interfere with the 
dairy interests in the least. There are 
enough pastures growing up to weeds 
and bushes to keep this number, and 
there has been enough hay sold from 
the farms of Maine the past winter, 
which has not netted $5 per ton, to 
winter ten times as many. The farm- 
ers are not as prosperous as 25 years 
«ago, which is wholly their own fault. 
No farmer is poor who has a flock of 
sheep, a good dairy herd of cows, ten 
good, growing steers, several good 
swine, a poultry yard of 100 hens, with 
a well-tilled, well-dressed farm. This 
stock can be kept on any 100-acre farm, 
and all the grain and hay can be raised 
to feed them. 





When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 













Jiproves wool 


Used Warm for Scab, Cold 
for Ticks. $2 per package, 
$16 per case of ten packages. 
Case makes 2,000 gallons of 
Wash for Ticks, or 1,000 gal- 
lons for Scab. We pay freight. 
Circulars Frees 


Skabcura Dip Co., Chicago. 2 











AMBOUILLET, U.S. A.—100 rams and 100 ewes, 
registered, forsale. THomas WYCKOFF, impor - 
ter and director of breeding, Orchard Lake, Mich. 





SHI EE National Delaine and Dickinson 
* Merinos of the highest type. Both 
sexes. GEO. WADDELL, Rix Mills, Musk. Co., O. 


- INCOLN Sheep and Chester White Swine. 
4 Either sex, and all ages for sale. Write or 
come and see me. A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 





‘OR SALE.—14 choice Oxford-Down Ram 
I’ lambs, registered. Also registered Tamworth 
swine and Red Polled cattle. Farm ‘2 mile from 
city limits. EDWIN 0O. WOOD, Flint, Mich. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS <i. pence Wk tetas 
both sexes, not akin. Bréeding stock registered. 
E. E. BEACH, Green Oak, Mich. 


STILL IN THE BUSINESS &t,,Hickory Grove 
American Merino, Delaine and Ram- 
bouillet rams. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 











HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK Farm has on hand a few 
choice imported yearling and two-year-old 
rams. imported ram lambs and yearling and two- 
year-old American bred ewes and rams. Personal 
inspection invited. L.S.Dunham, Concord, Mich 
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range Department. 





Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer iz of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.”’ 


Address all correspondence for this department 
to 











"KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - ~- MICH. 








News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





GRANGE CALENDAR. 





Kent. Co. Pomona, with Paris Grange, 


November 2. 
Gratiot Co. Pomona, with Bethany 


Grange, November 26. 





PATRONS, ARE YOU AT WORK? 





Worthy Patrons, are you at work se- 
curing as many trial subscriptions as 
possible for The Michigan Farmer in 
accordance with the plans inaugu- 
rated? The contest is going on in some J 
parts of the State in a lively manner. 
Lenawee County alone has nearly half 
the number of names required. This 
is an important matter. The reputa- 
tion of the Grange is at stake. If your 
Master has not recently brought to 
your attention the circulars which 
have just come from the Master of 
the State Grange regarding this mat- 
ter, we hope that the Patrons will 
ask him to do so at once. There is 
still time for your Grange to make a 
success of this canvass. You can take 
subscriptions from everybody. 
whether member of your Grange or 
not. The best way is to appoint a com- 
mittee of one in every school district. 
No Grange can keep up to date with- 
out The Farmer, and this is an un- 
heard-of opportunity to put The Farm- 
er not only into absolutely every 
Grange family in the State, but we can 
do a great missionary service by get- 
ting farmers who are still outside the 
gates. and who do not take The 
Michigan Farmer, to become trial sub- 
scribers, and in this way disseminate 
Grange views and news. Let us make 
a long pull and strong pull and do it 
right away. There is not a Grange in 
the State but could send in fifty trial 
subscribers during the next three 
weeks if it would go at it in the right 
way. Will you not push this matter 
at once? . 





THE OCTOBER TOPIC. 





The National Lecturer suggested as 
a topic for October, “Local and State 
Government.” Early in the month we 
divided this topic into three parts as 
follows: 

1. How can township government 
be improved? 

2. How can county government be 
improved? 

3. How can State government be 
improved? 

We made arrangements for a strong 
article on each of these questions, but 
owing to circumstances that rendered 
the writers entirely excusable we have 
not been able to get them all. Last 
week Brother R. K. Divine, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
State Grange, had a brief but meaty 
and business-like article on improving 
county government. The article on im- 
proving township government we ex- 
pect to have for use a little later in 
the season, and also hope for the one 
on State government. 

However, in spite of this disappoint- 
ment, we trust that the Subordinate 
Granges are freely discussing these 
topics, and that if they have not al- 
ready done so they will bring them on 
for immediate discussion. Surely, no 
topics come closer home than do these, 
and at this time they are of special 
importance. 

In lieu of the articles above men- 
tioned we make a few comments from 
two well-known magazines on the sub- 
ject of the “Reform of the Primaries.” 
In our judgment this is one of the 
most important political topics that 
can be brought to the attention of the 
people. It is a fundamental question. 
It is just as important that the will of 
the people be fully and freely express- 
ed at the caucus as at the polls. In 
fact, of the two, it is possibly the more 
important that the right man be nom- 
inated. This is the beginning of re- 
forms. 

Our first extract is from an editorial 
in the “Outlook” on the subject of “Di- 
rect Primaries.” 

“The conviction that the reform of 
the primaries constitutes the next step 
toward the overthrow of political cor- 
ruption and ring rule is taking root in 


all parts of the country. In different 
states entirely independent movements 
are gathering strength, all directed to 
the same end, that of enabling all the 
voters of each party to choose their 
candidates, instead of delegating their 
choice to the men in control of party 
machinery and nominating Cconven- 
tions. This democratic system—the 
“Crawford County system”—has al- 
ready been voluntarily established by 
one party organization or another in 
many rural counties in Pennsylvania. 
Ohio, Indiana, California, and fully 
half of the southern States. The pres- 
ent movement is to require its adoption 
in the cities, where the evils of the 
boss system have become intolerable. 
At the beginning of the legislative sea- 
son we noticed that Gov. Pingree had 
urged this reform in Michigan; three 
weeks ago we noticed that Wisconsin 
reformers were urging it before the 
legislature of their State; and two 
weeks ago we learned from Minnesota 
that a similar measure had received 
most encouraging support in one 
branch of the Minnesota legislature. 
The Minnesota bill, which had been 
drawn by Judge Hicks, of Minneapolis. 
without conference with the Wisconsin 
reformers, follows substantially the 
same lines. It very sensibly grafts the 
reform of the primaries upon the Aus- 
tralian ballot system. Voters at the 
primaries are to receive official ballots 
upon which the names of all the candi- 
dates for each office are to be printed. 
In this way the candidates proposed 
by a group of independents will be pre- 
sented to all the voters in the same 
way as the candidates named by the 
machine. The power of the voters is 
not restricted to the election of dele- 
gates to a nominating convention, but 
the voters are themselves to have the 
responsibility and privilege of naming 
the candidates for every office. Around 
these primary elections are to be 
thrown all the safeguards that now 
surround the general election. 


“A primary election thus conducted 
would be worth attending, and the cit- 
izens with any sense of public duty 
would no more think of refusing to ex- 
ercise their privilege of choosing can- 
didates than they now think of refus- 
ing to exercise the often less important 
privilege of choosing between candi- 
dates. It is needless to say this meas- 
ure to transfer the power of the poli- 
tician to the rank and file of the voters 
was rejected upon its first presenta- 
tion, but Judge Hicks was able to 
rally thirty-six out of ninety-eight 
members of a Minnesota house to its 
support, More encouraging still were 
the objections raised by the majority. 
Like the Australian ballot system, the 
measure was opposed on the ground 
that it was ‘impracticable’ and ‘expen- 
sive.” It was also opposed on the 
ground that it would not deprive the 
politicians of their power. ‘The ma- 
chine, it was said with some force, 
would unite its force upon one candi- 
date, while the vote of the opposition 
might be divided among many, and the 
triumph of the machine be assured. 
Against this danger the South Carolina 
system endeavors to provide by re- 
quiring a new election in some cases 
where no candidate receives a major- 
ity of the whole vote, though, as a 
rule, the choice of the plurality is the 
choice of the majority. 

“Direct primaries will undoubtedly 
leave some power in the hands of the 
machine, just as the Australian ballot 
system left some power in the hands 
of the vote buyers; but the restriction 
of power will be as great in the one 
case as in the other. To force the 
machine to submit its choice to the 
approval of the voters of the party 
would insure better nominations even 
where the machine triumphed, The 
fact that the opponents of the Hicks 
bill were unwilling to avow their 
friendship for the machine-made nomi- 
nation was evidence of the strength of 
popular feeling against the evil of the 
present system. In Minneapolis Judge 
Hicks secured for his measure the 
powerful support of the St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press, whose continued advocacy 
of its fundamental principles prom- 
ises its adoption in the near future. 
The position of the Pioneer Press is 
briefly as follows: 

“*That the revolt against the present 
system is daily gaining force and pow- 
er, there can be no doubt, nor can 
there be any doubt that it is only a 
question of a few years at the most 
before it is swept out of existence. 
The tendency is toward replacing the 
power in the hands of the people. and 
either this measure or another which 
also relegates the convention of dele- 
gates to a lumber room will have to 





be enacted. The present system is in- 
tolerable. No man, unless he has de- 
voted himself for hours to a study of 
the situation, has the faintest concep- 
tion of what he is voting for as pri- 
maries are now conducted. He may 
vote for a set of delegates to secure 
the election of a particular man toa 
particular office, but even then it by 
no means follows that those delegates 
will or ever intended to vote for his 
candidate. As for the rest of the tick- 
et, it is determined by a mere log-roll- 
ing combination. Except in times of 
extraordinary public commotion, when 
the people under stress of some fla- 
grant outrage rise in a body, their in- 
fluence is not worth a picayune. The 
three or four men of each precinct who 
make their living by politics, or like 
the excitement of the game, practi- 
cally dictate who shall or shall not 
be voted for in that precinct. Know- 
ing that it is useless, and often worse 
than useless, to attend primaries, not 
one man in ten who cannot give days 
to “politics” goes near them. But un- 
der the system proposed, every voter 
could express his will as to the candi- 
Gates for every office. If it did noth- 
ing else it would quicken interest in 
the primaries, for the remedy for poor 
nominations would lie in the hands of 
the people and not with the political 
oligarchy.’ 

“These are precisely our sentiments.” 

The next quotation is from an arti- 
cle in the “Review of Reviews,” by 
Ralph M, Easley: 

“I do not contend that independent 
voters should, under present conditions 
in our large cities, rush into existing 
party primaries for municipal elec- 
tions; but rather that a fraction of the 
effort that would be required to di- 
vorce national and State politics from 
municipal matters will, if applied at 
the right point, place the old parties on 
a plane where they could secure good 
nominations, And certainly the most 
radical municipal party advocate can- 
not object to the old parties nominat- 
ing good men for aldermen, for the 
main tenet of his creed is that it is im- 
material whether an officer be a Dem- 
ocrat or a Republican. To the party 
voter who wants good gvernment— 
and this means a large majority of 
both parties—it would mean that his 
voice would be heard all along the line 
from constable to president. It will 
be urged that an appeal to ‘go to the 
primaries’ is utterly futile because the 
people cannot be induced to attend. As 
there is yet no law in force in any of 
the large cities that will secure fair 
primaries, there has consequently been 
no real test of the plan. And further, 
such contention is tantamount to say- 
ing that the people cannot and will 
not save themselves when they can. 
When we get to that point, it is only 
a step farther to declare republican 
government a hopeless failure. 

“Education of the people along the 
line of practical politics has been woe- 
fully neglected. The coming genera- 
tions should be better provided for. 
In all high schools and colleges ‘prac- 
tical politics’ should be taught the boys 
and young men, A course of civics 
that does not teach the value of cau- 
cuses, primaries, and conventions and 
how to conduct them is vitally defec- 
tive. Every citizen should be a politi- 
cian. 

“The elective franchise is a sacred 
heritage. It is more than a mere mod- 
ern convenience and is vastly greater 
than a social privilege to be worn, as 
one’s best garments, on state occa- 
sions only. Its defenders should be 
drawn from every walk of life. Good 
citizenship is not alone municipal cit- 
izenship, but State citizenship and na- 
tional citizenship as well. Many are 
clamoring to help strike the shackles 
from poor Cuba; but Cuba needs 
patriots not more than does our own 
country to-day, and yet our shackles 
are of our own forging.” 





TO THE DELEGATES 





Elected to the Coming State Grange. 





BY THE MASTER OF THE STATE GRANGE. 

The performance of all special duties 
requires special preparation when good 
results are to be attained. The com- 
ing session of the State Grange is of 
more than ordinary importance because 
of its close precedence of the assem- 
bling of the State legislature and the 
important position the Grange occupies 
in representing and formulating the 
ideas and conclusions of the mass of 
farmers of the State on all State and 
local questions. 

Also socially, intellectually, and fi- 





nancially the Grange, because of its 


effectual work along these lines is 
coming into greater prominence with 
the addition of new years to its ex- 
istence. It means much more to in- 
telligently act as representative in the 
State Grange at this time, than in 
years long gone by. 

You have been selected from among 
many worthy Patrons to go to the State 
Grange and there to assist others in 
doing such work as will not only be 
pleasant and profitable to you, but such 
as will also give new strength to the 
order at large, and create an increased 
enthusiasm among all Patrons in all 
parts of the State. I need not tell you 
that this calls for much thought and 
study on your part. 

What practical ideas can you give in 
aid of more effectual Grange work all 
along its diversified lines of action? To 
what extent are you preparing to take 
home helpful suggestions and to Gis- 
seminate them among all the Granges 
you represent? How much stronger 
is the Grange in your county to become 
because of you being a delegate to the 
State Grange? How are you to con- 
tribute so that the coming State 
Grange will be remembered as of more 
than ordinary benefit to farmers and 
farm people? 

Hoping that these suggestive queries 
will lead each and all to see the neces- 
sity of that special preparation to 
which allusion is made, the responsibil- 
ities are left with you, but with the 
sincere hope that from now on and up 
to the time you arrive at Lansing some 
of your best thoughts will aid you in 
developing satisfactory solutions to at 
least some of these problems, 

GEORGE B. HORTON. 


GRANGE NEWS. 








POSTAL JOTTINGS, 

Monitor Grange, No. 553—Gratiot 
Co.—entertained the county conven- 
tion October 4. C. W. Kinney was 
elected delegate to State Grange. De- 
cided to hold next Pomona with Beth- 
any Grange, November 26.—Jennie E. 
Muscott, Cor. 

On account of Farmers’ Institute 
work in Lenawee county at the same 
time, Madison Grange was favored by 
a call from Bro. Butterfield, October 
21, and received some good sound 
ideas as a vesult.—B. W. Allis, Cor. 

Clayton Grange, No. 694-—Genesee 
Co.—held regular meeting October 15 
with good attendance. Balloted on one 
candidate and ‘received one more 
name. Questions, “Salaries of County 
Officers,” “Keeping of poultry.”’—Geo. 
W. Bloss. 

(Bro. Bloss, what does your Grange 
think about the county salaries ques- 
tion? Also what points were brought 
Pitted poultry on the farm?— 


North Branch Grange, No. 807—La- 
peer Co.—has changed time of meet- 
ing from first and third Saturday even- 
ings in the month to every Saturday 
evening. At last meeting five were in- 
itiated in third and fourth degrees, 
and the ladies served a nice lunch.— 
H. S. Bradshaw, Cor. 

The many Patrons who have met 
Bro. and Sister E. O. Ladd, of Grand 
Traverse Co., at State Grange and 
elsewhere, will be deeply saddened to 
know of the recent death of Sister 
Tadd. In behalf of his many Grange 
friends, we extend sincerest sympathy 
to Bro. Ladd. 

Onsted Grange, No. 279.—Lenawee 
Co.—held their Grange fair October 
15. Good exhibits were made and 
prizes were awarded to many. In con- 
nection, a pole was raised and, amid 
cheers and singing of “America,” a 
flag was hoisted to the breeze. Able 
remarks were rendered by Worthy 
Master Shepherd.—Jennie Newton. 

Montcalm Grange, No. 318—Mont- 
calm Co.—discussed “Good Govern- 
ment.” The lecturer drilled us in par- 
liamentary rules and usages, a lesson 
that all were in need of. We hold 
Pomona November 12. Will have good 
program and fruit will be exhibited. 
Attendance is improving.—J. M.,Park- 
hurst. 

Rollin Grange, No. 383—Lenawee 
Co.—held regular meeting October 1. 
with fair attendance. The quotation, 
“Associate yourself with men of good 
quality, if you esteem your own repu- 
tation, for it is better to be alone than 
in bad company.” caused an animated 
discussion. Our members are taking 
an interest in Grange privileges. We 
sent for our timothy seed and now are 
about to send for a bill of groceries.— 
Mrs. C. Tingley, Cor. 

Glass Creek Grange, No. 425—Barry 





Co.—met in regular session October 


orche 
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15, with good attendance. An inter- 
esting program was carried out. At 
the close a short but interesting talk 
was given by Milo Van Arman, a Mich- 
igan soldier, relating his experience in 
the recent war. At the preceding 
ineeting a committee was appointed to 
procure trial subscriptions to The 
Michigan Farmer.—Cor. 


Woodstock Grange. No. 488—-Lena- 
wee Co.—held special meeting Octo- 
ber 13, and conferred first, second, and 
third degrees on twelve. Several new 
applicants. We find our present hall 
is growing too small for us. One broth- 
er, on being asked how he got eleven 
new names, replied: “Why, they 
eame right out and called to me, ‘Here, 
stop, we want to join your Grange! ” 
At next regular meeting will confer 
fourth degree and have a feast. <A 
good musical and literary program 
prepared.—Emma C. Swartout, Lectur- 
er. 

Portage Grange—Kalamazoo Co.— 
held special meeting October 1 to elect 
delegates to State Grange. Bro. John 
Chubb and wife were elected. We had 
invited Montour Grange to be with us 
on that day, and some twenty mem- 
bers came. We served dinner in the 
basement dining hall. Had _ open 
Grange at 1:30 with music by C. F. 
Smith, accompanied by his daughter, 
Clara; also several fine selections by 
different members. Question of taxa- 
tion was then discussed.—Mrs, A. L. 
Liall, See. 

Verona Mills Grange, No. 669— 
Huron Co.—Have appointed no com- 
mittees in our Grange to secure sub- 
scriptions for The Farmer, but we are 
all working at it. At last meeting the 
program consisted of a question box. 
Among the questions was found the 
following: “What occupation is most 
conducive to health and happiness?” 
The moajority thought that farming 
was the most healthy, that a person 
with a clear conscience and a content- 
ed mind would be happy, let his oecu- 
pation be what it might—Mrs. Laura 
Hunt, Cor. 

North Rome Grange, No. 735—Lena- 
wee Co.—Bro. Warren Shepherd and 
wife, of Onsted Grange, recently visit- 
er us and gave remarks on the work. 
After the meeting a pumpkin pie sup- 
per was served. An order for salt will 
be sent in and many will have a sup- 
ply for the coming year, The corre- 
spondent of the North Rome Grange 
visited Wolf Creek Grange and dis- 
tributed copies of The Michigan 
Farmer among the members, and the 
third and four degrees were conferred 
on one candidate; feast was served. 
Their program for next meeting will 
consist of talks on parlimentary law 
and its usages.—W. Grant Bancroft, 
Cor. 

Cheshire Banner Grange, No. 520— 
Allegan Co.—If we don’t come as oft- 
en as we should it is no sign that we 
are dead. Have sent in a big list to 
The Farmer and more to follow. Last 
ieeting had four applications for 
membership and more are to come at 
our next meeting. We have divided 
our Grange into four equal parts for 
literary work. A leader is chosen for 
each, and we have a program from one 
section each meeting. We do not be- 
lieve a contest is good for the Grange. 
We shall have a Thanksgiving dinner; 
4 good program is being arranged for 
that day. We expect to have more 
hew members than any other Grange 
by January 1, 

_'Why does not Cheshire Banner 
Grange believe in contests? What do 
other Granges say? Also, Patrois of 
the subordinate Granges of Michigan, 
do you notice the challenge given 
above regarding membership ?—Ed.) 

ALLEGAN POMONA. 


Allegan County Pomona Grange met 
at Ganges Grange hall, October 6. Al- 
though on one side of the county all 
but three officers were present. Many 
interesting farm topics were discussed, 
a delegate elected to State Grange and 
4 good program rendered. Certainly 
Ganges has exceptionally good elocu- 
uonary talent. 

_An evening session was held and 
fifth degree conferred on eight. Next 
meeting is to be held at Meline, the 
third Thursday in January, 1899. Come 
out, Patrons, and help to make our 
neetings interesting and instructive — 
Octa Bragg, Sec, 

KENT COUNTY GRANGE AND TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

This meeting was held at Whitney- 
Ville, October 21 and 22. Friday's pro- 
a was very pleasing and instruc- 
tive, 

Music by the Whitneyville Grange 
orchestra opened the exercises. Bro. 





S. Peterson gave the address of wel- 
come, to which fitting response was 
made by Supt. A. L. Martin. Bro. J. 
II. Martin and Ray Haskins, after 
which F. R. Hathaway, superintendent 
of the Grand Rapids schools, gave a 
very interesting address on “A ‘lrip to 
Ajaska.’”’ The next was a pleasing por- 
tion of the program given by the 
schools of Ray Haskins and Mr. Tooth- 
acker, the song rendered by Leona 
Bowen, seven years old, being excep- 
tionally fine. 

Saturday morning brought rain, but 
it did net dampen the enthusiasm of 
the large company. “Is Labor Neces- 
sary for the Highest Development?” 
was presented by Sister Mertie L. 
Preston. ‘This paper pointed out the 
fuct that no one ever succeeds without 
labor, and that the labor of the farm 
is the most ennobling when pursued 
in the spirit of true labor. An hour's 
discussion followed, in which teachers 
und Patrons took part, and many good 
pyvints were made. 

The school children helped on the 
morning program by music and reci- 
tations. The union of Grange and 
school means the increased usefulness 
of the schools. 

D. E. McClure gave an address upon 
the “Message of Education.” Before 
the meeting adjourned a Teachers aud 
Patrons’ Association was organized. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously 
tendered Messrs. Hathaway and Mc- 
Clure, The musi¢ furnished by the 
“Ladies’ Quartet” added very much to 
the pleasure of the meeting. “Old 
Glory” was prominent on the stage.— 
D. E. McClure, Cor. 

GRAND TRAVERSE POMONA, 


The Grand Traverse Pomona Grange 
met with Fife Lake Grange September 
14 and 15. Being a new Grange not 
much was expected of this, its first Po- 
mona meeting, especially as it is locat- 
ed at one end of the county. 

Fife Lake Grange now has about 40 
members and contains plenty of ma- 
terial for a first-class Grange. They 
rent a Grange hall, equipped witu 
stage, kitchen, ete. 

Wednesday afternoon, after dispos- 
ing of a bountiful dinner, Mr. Voor- 
heis gave a talk about certain problems 
—Women’s clubs, the temperance 
question—the relative advantages of 
the salaried men and the farmers. He 
thought that the farmers’ children 
should be educated for farming and not 
for doctors, lawyers, etc., unless show- 
ing a natural talent in those directions. 
He instanced the wail of anguish from 
a farmer’s wife, who was a college edu- 
cated woman and found things on the 
farm decidedly uncongenial—no time 
for practicing the “higher” branches 
there—no time for further study—she 
asked her farmer sisters to help her 
out and tell her what to do. 

Mr. Sayler and others did not like 
this view of the question. He thought 
the farmer was “a man for a’ that” 
and should be taught all the schools 
had to teach him and all he could as- 
similate. This life is not the only life. 
He should aim to go forward, not back- 
ward. 

Mrs. McRae’s essay on the drudgery 
of the farmers’ wives was ably writien 
and well received. If hard work: was 
their lot, she advised the women on the 
farm to “grin and bear it,” telling them 
their reward would be sure if they 
cheerfully took up their cross. A good 
thing for the worn out wife, is the Po- 
mona Grange; it rests and refreshes 
her to get out of the rut and Visit 
with her Grange sisters. Is better con- 
tented with her own home after going 
away from it awhile, and seeing how 
others live. 

Wednesday evenitg was an open 
meeting, and the large hall was nearly 
filled, listening to a program of recita- 
tions, etc., by the young people of Fife 
Lake. This was followed by an address 
by Mr. S. H. Sayler, of Yuba, on 
“Money Making on the Tarm.” He 
thought it all very well for the farm- 
ers to make money but one should not 
be a slave to money getting. 

After this was a discussion on the 
education of the farmers’ girls, in 
which Messrs. Sayler and Walter took 
part. Dr. Walter thought girls ought 
to know how to cook—book learning 
comes second. 

Wednesday morning exercises com- 
menced by an excellent practical paper 
by J. A. Battenfield, of Fife Lake, on 
“Potato Raising and Its Extent and 
Culture.” He is a large grower and 
has found potato growing the most 
profitable of all crops on his farm so, 
far. He plows blue grass sod under in 
tbe fall, then again in the spring. 
plants rather early, preferring to have 
the extra work caused by the bugs to 





the risk of having the vines frozen. 
He cuts seed to one or two eyes, usual- 
ly one eye, and one piece in the hill, 
plants hills closer together on rich than 
on poor soil. Prefers to use the tubu- 
lar planter, as it works easier than 
others he has used—more like a cane. 
Soon after planting he goes over the 
whole ground with a weeder; this to 
press the soil more evenly over the 
seed, and to kill the baby weeds. Avoid 
cultivating after the vines are large— 
the roots should not be disturbed. 

Mr. Dutcher spoke of our sandy soils, 
the pine plains. Some near the hard- 
woods can be cleared and cultivated to 
good advantage, but as a general thing 
they do not pay to cleat. The best way 
is to take your money, if you have any 
to invest, and buy cheap hardwood 
land. The only use for the pine plains 
-is to gréw timber on,. but whether this 
will ever be done remains to be seen. 
The plain lands should be given back 
to the State.—E. M. Voorheis. 





Veterinary Departmen. 





CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free tu our 
subscribers. Each sommunication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully, also 
name and address cf the writer. The initials 
will only ve given. When an answer ts re 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, and 
a fee of one dollar must accompany the letter 

Lice.—A yearling colt has lice. J. W.. 
Lansing, Mich.—Clip hair off and apply 
one part zenoleum to twenty-five parts 
water twice a week until you have 
killed all the lice and nits. 

Wolf Tooth.—A two-year-old colt has 
a small wolf tooth. Will it do any 
harm? W. K., Midland, Mich.—Wolf 
teeth seldom do any harm; however. 
they are supernumerary teeth and 
should be extracted. 

Ringbone.—My family horse has a 
ringbone of several years’ standing. 
He is a little lame when I first start 
him. A. J. M., St. Johns, Mich—You 
had better blister him with eaustie bal- 
sam twice a month until he gets well. 

Lump-Jaw.—Three-year-old heifer 
has bunch on lower jaw. Aim told that 
she has lump-jaw. M. C., Coldwater. 








Mich.—Try Fleming Bros.’ fump-jaw 
cure. If your druggist does not keep 
the remedy their address is Union 


Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 

Poll Evil.—Young horse has a swell- 
ing back of ears of two months’ stand- 
ing. Opened it and found pus; wound 
has discharged ever since. W. J., Mid- 
land, Mich.—Try to give abscess proper 
drainage and apply calomel twice ¢ 
day. Wash out once a day with one 
part zenoleum to twenty parts water. 

Indigestion.—My cows, although in 
good condition, all fel) off in their milk 
supply a week ago; have now come 
back to their normal supply. Have 
salted them frequently; no caked ud- 
ders. J. T. P., Coopersville, Mich.—The 
food they eat brings on indigestion. 
Give them bicarbonate soda, ginger 
and charcoal twice a day. Feed and 
milk regularly and change their feed. 
as I think it all the result of food they 
eat; if their bowels are costive give ep- 
som salts. 
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w Send your address on a postal and \ 
Ww we will send you our 158 page illus- 
yw trated catalogue free. 


4 WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
W194 Winchester Ave., NEW HAVEN, CONN.| 
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BROWN LEGHORNS 50 pullets; 120 hens one year 
* old, through moulting. All 

in splendid condition—combs bright red. Have 
just begun tolay. Price $leach. Liberal discount 
on the lot, as they must be sold at once. Address 
B. WILLIAMS, 34 Dennis St., Adrian, Mich. 


BUSINESS , 


DETROIT, /A/CH. 


Educates Young Men and Women for 
Fi ial S Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. 11-19 Wilcox Street, Detroit. 


W.F, JEWELL, President. P. R. SPENCER, Secretary. 


WANTED Ladies and gentlemen to procure sub 
® scriptions for the best fifty-cent wo- 
man’s monthly magazine inthe United States. The 
most beautiful and popular woman’s magazine on 
very Viberal commissions, 
special helps and pgemniums furnished free. Address 
THE AMEBICAN QUREN, 78-80 Walker St., New York. 
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JOS. HORNE & CO. 


About Popular Dress Goods, 
Both Colored and Black. 


If there is any one thing that the 
head of a great store looks after 
closely, it. is close buying. It is “is 
close buying that sums up the phrase 
““so0d store keeping.’?’ We have 
studied buying for fifty years and we 
think we know something about it. 
And the people entertain that same 
view also. If they did not it would 
be impossible for us to enjoy the 
exceedingly large trade that we do 
all over the United States. Here is a 
case in point—where two classes of 
dress goods, both black and colored, 
were well bought—and we share our 
advantage ,wwith our customers. ' 

44 to 50-inch Plain Popelines, Picardie ) 

Effects. 45 to 50-inch Plain Surah | 75c, 85¢, 

Serges made in Roubaix, France. All } $1.00, $1.25 

of the late’ fall shades among this te | a yard. 

color assortment. 

This is an exceptional opportunity to 
get a handsome dress for the street 
or any kind of a gown that you may 
choose. Popelines, you know, are 
very fashionable. 

50 pieces of $1.00 a yard 45-inch 

Black rr Suitings, at 68 

cents a yard, 

50 pieces of 85c. and $1.00 a yard 42- 

inch Black Crepon,at 60 cents a yard. 
We would like you to make compari- 
sons with these goods. Ask us for 
samples of them and see if you ever 
saw anything like them for the money. 


Penn Avenue and Fifth Street. 
) WILDER'S 


a s ‘ : 
> Swing Stanchion 
\ (Improvement over Smith’s). 
%\ Steel latch; Automatic 
. Adjusts itself when 
» SO animal cannot 

turn it in backing out. 
~& Safest & Quickest Fastening Made. 
eI PE Wilder e803 

StF I. UK. 0 SONS 
ee Monroe, Mich. 
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' 3 i‘ > 44 MAY ~ 
AT THE MICH. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
will begin Noy. 28 and continue four weeks. Mr. 
Aderhold has been re-engaged as instructo”. 
Necessary expense, aside from railroad fare, not 

over $20.00. Send for cireulars to 
A PRES. J. L. SNYDER, Agricultural College, Mich. 
Five other special courses begin Jan. 2, 1899, 
and continue six weels, 


S Siver Plate tat Wears ” 









The identifying stamo of tae genuine “Rog- 
ers’? Spoons, etc., is “1847"—the year it was 
first made. Fu‘l trade-mark—‘'1847 Rog- 
crs Bros.’’ Others are imitations, ‘This 
mark iasures artistic designs and curability— 
the original “Rogers” quality. Sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. Made only by 
Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Coam 





— 


FULL-SIZE, 


EG S For Families. 


There is no fake about this; send your address at once. Every 
person answering this advertisement can get a Handsomely 

orated Set, absolutely free—we mean it. There is no trick, 
no jngsling with words, nothing but what is honest. Our offer is 
in black & white, no misrepresentation of any sort; everybody 
can receive & take advantage of it, & we positively will not go 
back on it no matter what it costs us. We wish to put our paper 
on top, & will do anything to get it in the lead chicky Tt eons 
of the best & most interesting Fashion, News & Story Papers in 








Terms, sample copies, ; 


existence. You can prove all we say, the absolute truth, if you 

will send us 10¢ silver or 1 5e, stamps to cover expense 6f post- 

age, mailing, addressing & packing, & we will send you the 

paper for3 months free. ¢#°Every one can have their choice of 
reakfast, Dinner or Tea Set Free. All Sets carefull 


packed at our expense. PULAR iH ONS 
New York City, purr, 552 Pe 6.48 seu 
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IMPORTANT TO SHIPPERS OF 
APPLES. 








As there will be a considerable quan- 
tity of apples available for shipment 
in this State, anything relating to the 
business is of general interest to our 
readers. We therefore give below 
some resolutions adopted by the Na- 
tional Apple Shippers’ Association re- 
garding the proper size of barrels, and 
the grading of fruit. The following is 
the resolution adopted regarding the 
size of barrels: 

Resolved, That this association recog- 
nizes as the standard barrel for apples, a 
barrel which is of the capacity of a flour 
barrel, which is 17% inches in diameter of 
head, and 28% inches in length of stave, 
and bulge not less than 64 inches, outside 
measurement. 

The requirements necessary for ap- 
ples to be included in the various 
grades are outlined in the following 
resolution adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association in July, 1896: 

Resolved, That the grade No. 1 shall be 
divided into two classes, A and B. That 
the standard for size for class A shall not 
be less than 2% inches in diameter, and 
shall include such varieties as the Ben 
Davis, Willow Twig, Baldwin, Greening, 
and other varieties kindred in size. That 
the standard for class B shall be not less 
than 2% inches in diameter and shall in- 
clude such varieties as the Roman te, 
Russet, Winesap, Jonathan, Missouri Pip- 
pin, and other varieties kindred in size. 
And further, that No. 1 apples shall be at 
time of packing practically free from the 
action of worms or defacement of surface, 
or breaking of skin, shall be hand-picked 
from the tree, and of brght and normal 
color and shapely form. - i 

Regarding the protection of fruit 
from insect pests and fungous diseases 
during its period of growth, the Na- 
tional Association adopted the follow- 
ing preamble and resolution: 

Whereas the present condition of the ap- 
ple crop throughout many of the produc- 
ing districts of the United States and 
Canada suggests the probability of an ab- 
normally increased percentage of wormy 
and scabby fruit in the product that will 
be gathered and marketed during the 
coming fall and winter, the leading agri- 
cultural papers of the country are doing 
a splendid work in directing the attention 
of fruit-growers to the means offered by 
the State for the detection, location and 
correction of fungous and other diseases 
of apples, It is quite within the province of 
a de:iberative body like ours, composed as 
it is of representative dealers and export- 
ers from d fferent sections of the country, 
to express its appreciation of the value of 
the scientific deductions, the practical ap- 
plicaton of which is doing so much an- 
nually toward saving crops in infected 
districts from utter annihilation. 

Th‘s convention would fail in its duty 
if it refused to recognize in the present 
condition of the apple crop a widespread 
neglect of the advantages afforded by ju- 
dicious cultivation and spraying of apple 
orchards, as recommended by our state, 
county and district agricultural societies. 
Our fruit-growers, especially in the east, 
must adopt these measures if they expect 
to retain their hold upon the trade of the 
country and continue their present po- 
sition in the apple markets of Europe. In 
view of these facts and conditions, be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the members of this as- 
sociation desire it to be placed upon 
record that they will, as far as possible, 
continue the agitation upon this now most 
important question of the proper care of 
fruit during cultivation, and to that end 
be it further resolved that copies of this 
recommendation be forwarded to the ag- 
ricultural press of the country with a re- 
quest for the endorsement and publication 
of such part as may seem to them fit and 
proper. F 








For The Michigan Farmer 





WORK AMONG CANES AND 
VINES. 
When the berry canes and vines 


have ceased bearing and growing in 
the fall they require a little more at- 
tention than the average farmer gives 
to them. It is true they will stand a 
good deal of neglect and still continue 
to yield fair crops. But they will do 
so much better when properly tended 
at all seasons of the year that all work 
given to them will pay in the end. It 
is a notorious fact that the plants 
which are quite hardy in their growth 
are the most neglected, because we 
think they will stand anything, while 
the delicate ones require all of our time 
and attention. It is a safer rule to 
give more attention to those which are 
the best and give the greatest results 
under any circumstances. Because a 
vine is strong and hardy there is all 
the more reason why it should be pro- 
tected and cared for carefully. 

Many of our berry canes and vines 
are injured by the cold of winter or 
the late spring frosts. They do not 
show the injury at first. The damage 
is internal, often in the pith, and they 
seem to grow all right. But they do 
not bear much fruit, and they natural- 
ly puzzle the owner. The only way to 
avoid this is to give them adequate 
protection in the fall. Bend the bushes 
over the ground; and cover them with 





dirt and manure. This kind of pro- 
tection is better than tying them up in 
bunches with straw, which is also a 
very costly and clumsy method. The 
further north we go the more essential 
is it that the canes should have protec- 
tion in winter. The raspberry and 
blackberry canes in particular should 
have this treatment. 

A good mulch of manure around 
each hill is also a good plan to follow, 
and it will not only help to protect the 
roots from the severe frosts, but it 
will add greatly to the growing pow- 
ers of the plants the following spring. 
Caneg and vines left unprotected are 
often whipped about by the wind so 
that they are ‘broken and torn before 
spring. Another point to observe is to 
cut out all dead wood and vines in the 
fall before the clusters are tied up. It 
ig better for the plants that all surplus. 
canes should be cut away. 
. New York. Ss. W. 


AMERICAN APPLES. 


CHAMBERS. 








From Our Special English Correspondent. 

Since the commencement of the sea- 
son 49,580 barrels have arrived, 
against 26,085 barrels to the same 
period last year. Most of the arrivals 
have consisted of the usual early varie- 
ties, and landed in very variable but 
mostly bad condition, which is almost 
always the case with this description 
of fruit, and has been especially so 
this season, in consequence of the in- 
tense heat at the time of shipment, 
as also similar weather on arrival 
here. The quality generally was dis- 
appointing, and even if sound, were 
not such that would realize satisfac- 
tory prices, however scarce the sup- 
ply. There were some few exceptions, 
which were-eagerly competed for, and 
showed that the market was ready to 
give extreme rates for suitable, sound 
fruit. During the present week 24.287 
barrels have arrived, and among them 
were Baldwins and other winter varie- 
ties, mostly immature and wunattrac- 
tive, and although it is perhaps early 
to form an opinion, they have given 
the impression in Liverpool that the 
crop is not of fine quality. Notwith- 
standing this, there has been a very 
active demand throughout, and has 
demonstrated that the English mar- 
kets are now ready to take larger 
avantities of American and Canadian 
apples, and that the prospects are 
most promising for a satisfactory 
season. The market closed strong at 
yesterday’s sales at the following quo- 
tations: 





Firsts. Seconds. 
New York— : 
Baldwins ......... 15s to 19s 6d 10s to 14s 
DED wvssevvccenns 2s to 26s 6d 15s to 19s 
Boston— 
Baldwins ......... 12s to 14s 6d. 9s to lis 
Hubbardston ....12s to 15s 9s to lis 
Canadian— 
Gravenstein ..... 2s to 2%s6d. i4s tolls 
Colvert ......cee- 13s to 16s 6d. 10s to 12s 
Maiden Blush ....16s to 18s 12s to 14s 
Jennetting ........ lis to 13s 7s to 10s 


Wasty lots sell for 2s to 3s under quota- 


tions for slack. 
Yorkshire. AGRICOLA. 


KILLING APHIDES. 








Bisulphide of carbon has proved a 
very effectual remedy against the aphis 
that appears on melon and cucumber 
vines, known as the melon louse. The 
fcllowing lirections are given by Pro- 
fessor Smith, of New Jersey, who 
made some successful experiments 
against these insects: 

Professor Smith, of New Jersey, 
tried his experiments on the hottest 
Cay of the season, the thermometer 
registering 983 degrees in the shade, 
with no wind stirring. The vines had 
just begun to run, and he used wood- 
en bowls thirteen inches in diameter 
and six inches deep in the center, and 
some square boxes, anything but tight. 
I’'rom his experiments he has conclud- 
ed that “the plants must be covered 
with some tolerably tight cover of al- 
most any kind. It should be no larger 
than necessary to ineclose the hill, and 
the vines may be crowded under it 
without injury and without affecting 
the action of the insectitide. One 
erachm of bisulphide of carbon evap- 
orated in one cubie foot of space will 
kill every melor louse in about an 
hour. A drachm may be roughly meas- 
ured as a teaspoonful, and it should 
be evaporated in-a shallow recepta- 
cle placed upon the surface of the 
ground, but it should not be poured 
upon the soil. The vapor of the bisul- 
phide is heavy and sinks. First of all, 
then, it is important that whatever 
cover is put upon the hill should be 
forced a little into the soil to prevent 
the vapor from flowing out underneath 
before it fills the space. A clam shell 
makes an excellent evaporating dish, 
and has the advantage of Being very 
cheap. « 





“Where a melon field is closely look- 
ed over every day it will be possible 
to discover infested hills and to treat 
them promptly, and thus prevent a 
general distribution on the entire field. 
The element of promptness is most 
important here. The melon grower 
should be absolutely ready to make 
his application the moment he dis- 
covers the first signs of infestation. 
As to the form of the covers, it does 
not much matter; they may be square, 
oblong, or dome-shaped, though the 
last is preferalle. Paper haycaps are 
very satisfactory, or the paper-ware 
tubs that are sometimes seen. It is 
possible to make an equally effective 
cap out of heavy paper or duck cloth. 
* * * Melon vines lie close to the 
surface of the ground and it is difficult 
even with an underspray nozzle to 
reach all parts. The vapor of the bi- 
sulphide penetrates everywhere and 
reaches every plant louse. no matter 
how well protected. For this reason, 
the bisulphide is recommended, and 
also because, in the long run, it is the 
cheapest. If the insects coming on in 
June are destroyed on a melon field 
the work of the season may be con- 
sidered done. provided there are no 
negligent neighbors and no near-by 
fields where the insects are allowed to 
multiply unchecked.” 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 








The Southern Farm Magazine re- 
cently devoted nearly an entire issue 
to the subject of truck-growing in the 
Southern States, which is assuming 
great proportions in many localities. 


Mr. Woodward, the New York fruit- 
grower, says that in this experience it 
is better to keep orchards well stocked 
with sheep and hogs than to keep them 
in cultivation. He says he gets the 
best fruit, as a rule, from uncultivated 
orchards. 

Mr. Geo. T. Powell, of Ghent, N. Y.. 
lately said he had sprayed his orchard, 
and sown it in Crimson clover for ten 
years, and had nine successive crops 
of Esopus Spitzenburg apples. He says 
an analysis of the soil reveals that 
three years’ use of Crimson clover 
added 1,300 pounds of nitrogen to the 
soil an acre, worth $200, while the hu- 
mic acid set free 105 pounds of potash 
an acre more than there was in adjoin- 
ing soil. 

Concerning the proper time at which 
too cut black walnut for fence posts 
Prof. J. L. Budd says that it is best 
to cut-in July. In explanation he says 
that during the winter the cell struc- 
ture is loaded with starch and if cut 
at that time the starch ferments and 
causes rapid decay when exposed to al- 
ternate wetness and dryness. When 
cut in July this trouble is avoided. He 
adds further that this applies to all 
post timber, but is especially true of 
the black walnut and red elm. 


Vick’s Magazine for September. 
speaking of the proper soil for bulbs. 
says: Dutch bulbs are the easiest 
flowers to grow. Those who have 
failed with almost every other kind 
may count on success with these. But 
even bulbs like certain things better 
than certain other things. For in- 
stance, in fertilizers, the Dutch gar- 
deners long ago showed us that rotted 
cow manure is preferable to any other. 
Where this is used some sand should 
be mixed with it to lighten the soil. 
Bulbs do not like a soil that is either 
extremely wet or dry. Any soil that 
is well suited to vegetable culture, will, 
if it be rich, answer for growing the 
Dutch bulbs to perfection. 


The decreased fruit yield in Califor- 
nia this year was expected to furnish 
an opportunity for the fruit-growers 
of Oregon and Washington to gain a 
foothold in the eastern markets. But 
the green fruit shipped to the east 
from those states this season is only 
about one-half of the quantity shipped 
last year. The experience of a year 
ago, when many Oregon fruit-growers 
paid in freight charges on eastern ship- 
ments more than the amount they re- 
ceived for the fruit, was discouraging, 
and this year much zood fruit was al- 
lowed to run to waste. In addition, 
the Oregon growers believe that there 
is more profit for them in dried, evap- 
orated, and canned products than in 
sending fresh fruit to an uncertain 
market, at least so says the Portland 
Oregonian. 

Anent the question of the relation 
which exists between fruit-growing 
and bee-keeping, Mr. Wm. Cowan, of 
California, Says: “It is useless in- 
creasing the area. under fruit cultiva- 





tion without at the same time increas- 








ing the number of bees kept. As an 
instance I would mention Lord Sude- 
ley’s fruit plantation in Gloucester- 
shire, England. About two hundred 
acres of fruit trees were first planted. 
and for some years there was such 
poor success that it was a question 
whether the enterprise should not po 
abandoned. Lord Sudeley was, how. 
ever, advised to introduce bees, as it 
was found that not many were kept 
in that district. Two hundred colonies 
in charge of a practical bee-keeper 
were introduced, and the result was 
magical. Thenceforward the trees 
bore fruit properly, and the former 
failure was turned into success. Sine, 
then 500 acres have been planted wit} 
fruit trees, and a large jam factory has 
been started close by, both undertak- 
ings being in a prosperous condition.” 

The N. Y. Experiment Station ai 
Geneva, has issued a bulletin on “How 
to Prevent the Ravages of Cabbage 
Worms.” It says that the problem 
has been a difficult one to solve owing 
to the habit of growth and the smooth- 
ness of the leaf surfaces of plants of 
the cabbage family, which prevent uni- 
form distribution and perfect adhesion 
of the usual insecticidal preparations. 
After many tests the station found in 
resin-lime mixture and Paris green a 
remedy which distributes the poison 
uniformly and in minute quantities, 
which will stay where it is put, is very 
effective against the worms and which 
is not dangerous to use if applied with 
care and judgment. - Two treatments 
only are necessary to protect late cab- 
bage and cauliflower and these can be 
applied at an expense of about $2 per 
acre.. This remedy is effective not only 
against the ordinary cabbage worms, 
but also against the cabbage loopers, 
which have been the more serious pest 
during the past few years. 





Mention Michigan Farmer when writing 
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come the first little traveler 
whom Heaven guides to/| ‘/''| |i} 
happy mother. Every \'* N 
thought and care is given \ 


the door of a woman’s 
anil \ 
to the comfort and well {= \\ 
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heart receives from the 

being of the new comer \"S 

after it has entered into the = 24 

portals of life and taken its — = 
lace at the family cs 
reside. 

Yet during the 
time when baby is 
expected 
few wom- 
en do all 
they 
should to 

insure 
the little 
one’s con- 
stitu- 

tional 
strength 
and vigor. 
No moth- 
er wants 
to have 
a puny, 
weakly, sickly baby yet unless she herself 
is entirely healthy in the special, delicate 
structure which makes motherhood possi- 
ble, the baby is certain to suffer in some 
we for her weakness or neglect. | 

he surest way to avoid this is for the 
mother to reinforce her own strength by 
the use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion during the time of anticipation. It 
will make her perfectly healthy. It will 
lighten and brighten the time of waiting. 
It will make the ordeal of motherhood ab- 
solutely safe and comparatively free from 
pain and will insure a strong, healthy con- 
stitution for the baby. 

Mrs. Nannie J. Taylor, of Lovelace, Hill Co., 
Texas, says: ‘“I am the mother of eight chil: 
dren. I suffered from female weakness. I tried 
physicians with no avail. When I last became 
with child I saw the advertisement of Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. I bought two 
bottles and took according to directions. When 
baby was born I had a very easy time and have 
not suffered one hour since, from female weak- 
ness. Baby is as fat and healthy as can be.” 

Prospective mothers should send to the 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for a copy of Dr. Pierce's 
Common Sense Medical Adviser, which 
will be sent free on receipt of 21 one-cent 
stamps /o pay the cost of mailing only, ot 
3i stamps for cloth-bound copy. 


—_ 
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SPECIAL SALE. 

Call’s Nurseries, Perry, O., are making 4 
Special Sale of Fruit Trees, at greatly re- 
duced prices. To those of our readers who 
are wishing to set fruit trees of any kind this 
is the “Chance of a Lifetime” to secure the 
best quality of strictly first class trees at 
bottom prices. No finer trees were nobed 
offered for sale, and all trees are warrante: 
free from scale or disease of any kind. 
Write them for price list stating the number 


of trees wanted. 


WE'LL BUY OR SELL 
ND SAMPLES FOR OUR BIDS. 


Timer HY, GLOVER, ALSIKE 

E 

New methods of cleaning enable us to save all the good 
seeds seeds. We 
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The tir. 


Conducted by J. H. Brown. Every reader of 
The Michigan Farmer, who is interested in 
dairy matters, is earnestly invited to frequently 
contribute to this department. Send all dairy 
correspondence to Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 











COLORING EUTTER. 

A writer in an exchange claims that 
the use of butter color in butter is as 
great a fraud as where used in ole- 
margarine. We do not agree with him. 
Butter color is put into oleomargarine 
to give it the shade and semblance of 
yellow butter. It is done simply to 
make it pass for yellow butter, and is 
often sold as such to the innocent cus- 
tomer who calls for and pays the price 
of the best creamery butter. 

No good butter is ever colored for or 
represented to customers to be any- 
thing else than butter. It is sold for 
just what itis, while oleomargarine is 
sold for what it is not. 

TO SUIT THE CUSTOMER, 

Butter is colored and salted to please 
the customer. If our ‘customers wanted 
us to leave out the color, or salt, or 
both, we should fix it up as they 
wanted it, and there would be no de- 
ception practiced, either. Butter is 
never colored to be sold for anything 
else than butter, nor does any custom- 
er buy it for anything else. 

If customers want white butter, they 
should be furnished with such. The 
fact that poor butter is colored does 
not prove that good butter should not 
be colored. Poor butter is salted, also, 
but that furnishes no argument 
against the use of salt in good butter. 

THERE IS NO DECEPTION. 

Butter is colored to a certain uni- 
form shade to please the eye of the 
customer, but it is seldom done _ to 
make the customer think it is superior 
to its actual condition. To those who 
stand in diametrical opposition to this, 
we suggest that no customer should al- 
low himself to be deceived by reason 
of poor butter being colored and repre- 
sented as a high grade article, 

Butter that is badly off flavor and 
hag poor grain, being overworked, can- 
not be made any better by coloring, 
and will not deceive anyone who is ac- 
customed to buying butter. 

WHY IS OLEOMARGARINE COLORED? 

Simply to make the prospective cus- 
tomer think it ig butter by coloring it 
in the semblance of genuine yellow 
butter. The greater portion of oleo- 
margarine is sold to customers who call 
for, and pay the price of, first-class 
creamery butter. In fact, is is colored, 
not for the purpose of selling it for 
what it is, but for what it is not. 
WHETHER TO CUT OR SHRED FODDER. 

We prefer shredded fodder; and 
speak from experience. Our cows 
were fed cut fodder for four winters, 
and were fed shredded fodder last win- 
ter for the first time. 

It takes more power to run _ the 
shredder than it does the cutter. It is 
a tearing, splitting process, and there 
is actually no cutting done. 

Our advice is asked ag to which ma- 
chine to select. If we had a small horse- 
power capacity and quite a large herd 
to fatten, we should select a cutter. 
But even then it would not be neces- 
Sary to use the cutter if shredding was 
preferred. Several manufacturers now 
make interchangeable cylinder heads, 
so that one may either cut or shred. 
The makers of the large shredder we 
used last winter now manufacture a 
Small shredder that can be run in fine 
Shape by means of their two-horse, 
anti-friction tread power. For a small 
herd of twenty animals, or less, we 
should prefer this combination, for we 
have seen it in practical operation and 
know it will do the work. 

THE WINDMILL ON THE DAIRY FARM. 

“Will the power mill you use dv all 
the work in the barn and house both? 
Will it churn and run the separator 
every day? Aren’t there times when 
you can’t churn when the churning 
should be done?” 

This querist evidently has not read 
The Farmer very closely. We use the 
16-foot steel windmill for shelling corn, 
elevating grain, grinding feed and run- 
ning the ten-horse- -power fodder shred- 
der. This machinery is all in a mill 
room attached to the barn, and the 
Windmill tower runs up through the 
barn roof. The large wind wheel and 
gearing is 27 1-2 feet above the ridge of 
the barn. 

This mill. has the -full sweep of 





the wind when it blows at all, as there 
is no obstruction. But it will not turn 
a wheel or pulley when there is no 
breeze, although there is seldom a day 
when there is no breeze at that alti- 
tude. 

However, it is evident that we can- 
not depend upon wind power to run our 
cream separator and churn. For this 
work we use a tread power. But for all 
general power purposes we thoroughly 
appreciate our power windmill. Even 
during the past summer we have util- 
ized this power very frequently for 
grinding feed for horses, cattle and 
pigs. 


For The Michigan Farmer, 
A GOOD COW 





BARN. 





Below I send you a brief description 
of cow barn, built in the fall of 1897, 
and owned by W. H. Buell: 

Mr. Buell lives about five miles 
west of Kalamazoo, where he owns a 
large farm and handles cattle to a 
considerable extent. During the win- 
ter of 1897-98 he milked about 40 
cows, and has what I call a model 
cow barn, if convenience and cow com- 
fort are considered important factors. 

Barn is 36x78 ft., and has 20-foot 
posts. The gambrel roof is covered 
with slate. 

The stable is fitted out with self- 
locking swing stanchions, and will ac- 
commodate 18 head on each side. 
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There is a walk about four feet 
wide behind the cattle. They all stand 
facing the alley. The gutter is 16 inch- 
es wide. The alley in front of the cat- 
tle is 10 feet wide. 

AA (see Fig. 1) is a smail alley lead- 
ing to the main alley; bb,, two box 
stalls, each large enough for two head 
of cattle; ce, steam vat for steaming 
cut fodder; d, well; e, steam boiler; f, 
milk room; g, stairway leading to sec- 
ond floor; h, double doors closing east 
end of alley tight. 

The outside doors are marked D. 
Those at each end of the alley are 
large enough to drive a team and 
wagon through. 

The milk room is provided with both 
hot and cold water, has a cement floor 
sloping towards: the center, where it 
connects with a sewer pipe leading 
away from the building. 

Steam pipes lead through the build- 
ing so that the whole lower part of 
the building may be warmed in ex- 
treme cold weather. 

A ear holding 20 or 25 bushels of cut 
fodder is used for feeding. It can be 
filled from the vat or from a trap door 
above. The cattle are all watered in 
the barn, a small tank being placed 
between every other stanchion. 

For second floor see Fig. 2. The 
tank i, holds about 200 barrels of wa- 
ter; j, is a fodder cutter with eleva- 
tor running to the top of bin; k, is a 
corn sheller; 1, stairway leading to 
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On the third floor, which is only a Fy 
part of the east end, are bins for mix- 
ing grain, also a hopper over the feed 
grinder, which holds about 40 bushels. 
The grinder igs on the second floor in 
the south end of the meal bin, and is 
about five feet from the floor. 

Mr. Buell expects to put in an ele- 
vator for the purpose of elevating the 
grain from the second to the third 
floor, but has not one at present. 

The power used is a 13-foot steel 
windmill. The windows are all fitted 
with screens, as are also some of the 
decors. 

For my own convenience in draw- 
ing, I made the width one-half the 
length, but, as will be seen by the di- 
mensions, it is not quite twice as long 
as it is wide. 

Kalamazoo Co., Mich. W. H. SNOW. 

(This is interesting. Who will be the 
next one to furnish us plan and de- 
scription of a practical cow barn, sta- 
ble and environments ?—Hd.) 





COW OR HENS. 





Almost all poultry writerg claim that 
one dozen hens will yield as much 
yearly profit as one good cow, and on 
the average it may be so. It is not 
my intention at all to dispute it un- 
til I know, but I strongly doubt it. 

One dozen hens rightly fed and 
eered for will return a neat little sum 
as profit when the year is up, and in 
one thing they are ahead of the cow— 
they will replace themselves with 
stock. A cow may replace herself with 
a nice heifer, but you can’t sell the 
cow and get milk and butter from the 
heifer. 

No ore who has a family of chil- 
dren, especiaily small ones, and has a 
good cow, wiil sell the cow and not re- 
place her, unless necessity compels 
him to do so. Ask them if they are 
willing to risk making as much in a 
year from one dozen hens as from 
a cow, and the answer will come 
quick. The cow furnishes a_ good- 
ly share of the living, and by 
doing so, furnishes a greater year- 
ly profit than the dozen hens. One 
does not expect eggs and chickens on | 





the table thrée times each day. If | 
they were served so often I guess you | 
would soon tire of them. But there 
are not many tables where milk and | 
butter is not used three times a day, | 
if they can be obtained. You who are | 
accustomed to having butter and | 
cream whenever you wisi it, try do-| 
ing without one month; then, to fur- 
ther prove the cow’s usefulness, try do- 
ing without eggs or chickens for one 
month. Don’t you think you will con- 
clude the cow’s products are the ones 
that are most missed? 

But to the money profit. If you 
sell the new milk at four cents per 
quart, and she gives two gallons of 
milk every day for 300 days, it will 
amount to ninety-six dollars, and you 
know a good cow will give more milk | 
than that in one year. One lady told | 
me this summer that a good sow was | 
of more use to a family than a good | 
cow. She has three times as large a 
family as we have, and ought to 
know. But for the last two months 
and a half she has wanted to buy but- 
ter of us. “Store butter is fifteen cents 
a pound, and not good.” They have a 
cow that is not a good cew; probably if 
she kept a good cow she would alter 
her notion as to the relative worth of 
a sow and a cow. One can feed a cow 
this morning, ard this evening bring it 
to the house in the shape of good rich 
milk. You can’t get such a nice con- 
nection between hens and their feed. 

More bother to attend cows? Well. 
I think if you don’t give your dozen 
hens any more care than is necessary 
with a cow you won’t have much profit 
when the year is out. One must not 
mind the bother, have all the bother 
you can as long as there is pay in it, 
but don’t spend all your time “bother- 
ing,” and not get any profit, 

I read an article not long ago in 
which it was said, “the butter now 
marketed is all neatly wrapped in ‘par- 
affine paper,’ that the time was past 
when you could look at a roll of butter 
and tell just what part of the garment 
the rag it was wrapped in came from.” 
We are all pleased that the neater and 
handier paper has taken the place of 
the “rag,” but did the writer never 
know of butter cloths? Of cloth pur- 
posely bought and made into conven- 
ient butter cloths? We never called 
them rags. 

It pays to be neat in everything, and 
nowhere does it pay a larger per cent 
than in the dairy. The more attractive 
your goods are marketed the more 
quickly they will sell, and at a better 
price. There is also profit in finding out 
the size and shape the buyers prefer 
the butter rolls. If the market calls 
for butter in square cakes of one pound 
weight, furnish the butter that way. If 
the call is for round rolls of two 
pounds, market your butter in that 
shape. If less salt is called for, give 
it to them with less salt. Be willing to 
learn; don’t get uppy; if they request 
the butter different don’t say your 
‘butter is as good as any one’s; it may 





rl FOLDING DASH CHURN, 


| nine minutes with it. 
| years old can use it. 


different shape and the other fellow 
will furnish it that way, you can rest 
assured the other fellow will get your 
customers. Customers don’t generally 
buy to please and accommodate- you; 
they buy for their own table and 
tastes, not yours. 

If you, at a hotel where you were a 
regular customer, made a request that 
some things be served differently and 
the boss told you “his hotel was as 
good as anybody's,” do you think you 
would continue to patronize him? I 
don’t believe you would. Use business 
sense in all your transactions, and you 
will never regret it. 

EMMA CLEARWATERS. 
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De Laval “ALPHA” and PHA” and “BABY” Separators 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
PRICES $50 - TO $800.- 

Save $10.- per cow per year. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL ‘SEPARATOR co. 


RanpDoupn & CANAL STS., | 74 Cone STREET, 
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You can churn in less_ than x 
Child nine 
No iron 
bearings to color butter. No glue 
used in construction, Agents sell 
}50 to 75 churns a month. Good 
salesmen = Permanent po- 
sition. Goo 1 pay S 
CHAMPION CHURN CO., 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S. Ae 


Wealth 


and fame come from butter with a 
name and reputation. The only salt 
that is ——— sure to improve but- 
ter is the specially prepared, flaky 


DIAMOND 
Crystal Salt. 


Write for y! book that gives pointers 
on dairy profits and The Salt That’s 
ALL Salt. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., St. Clair, Mich. 
ecoseosooonrs” 


Dairymen 
Mail us your name and address, 


mentioning this —— and we wi 
send you free of charge a copy of the 


eer DAIRYMAN 














(the only publication which has 
ever undertaken the practical 
line of work just begun) together 
with Prospectus of the work it has 
undertaken and the policy it has 
established. Address 


PRACTICAL DAIRYMAN, 
New York, N.Y. or Indianapolis, Ind. 


9609060030 
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The Milk Pail 


is easily filled with good rich gg when the 
cows are fed on roo 


» The Banner Root Cutter 


isthe best machine with which to B eens 
roots for stock foeging. Cuts Castets ne and 
one. Shakes out irt. Does not slice or 
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he roots but leaves a fine Zeshandand 
can’t choke anything. Four sizes. hand and 
power. Write for introduction price. 
O. E. THOMPSON & SONS. 
25 River Street, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Cte, & 7%. 


WANTED aT r ONCE—An- agent in every 


3 county, or, to right man, wiil 

give part of a state. Those acquainted with the 
rmers and threshers preferred. Territory 
must be canvassed atonce. Our terms to agents 
are more liberal than those of any other com- 








be, but if your customers desire it in 





pany, and we invite comparison. For particular. 


address LINCOLN OIL CO., Cleveland, Ohi® 








The Improved U. $. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 
In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 


all others. 
Are more substan 
points to all others. 


All Styles and Sizes. 


tially made and are superior in all 


$75.00 to $625.00. 


Agents in all dairy sections. 
Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - 





Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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The receipts of internal revenue for 
the first three months of the year show 
an aggregate of $71,989,460, or at the 
rate of about $288,000,000 per annum. 
The increase is $28,000,000 over the 
correponding months of the last fiscal 
year. The increase comes partly from 
the taxes levied for war purposes, and 
partly from improved business con- 
ditions. ce 





As eeports come from the various 
apple-growing districts of the country 
it becomes apparent that the crop is a 
very light one—probably not more 
than 60 or 70 per cent of the short one 
of last year. It is therefore certain 
that prices for good winter apples ar 
going to be high the coming winter 
and the farmer who has anything of a 
crop should be well pleased with the 
prospects. Michigan, although having 
a short crop, has a fair yield in some 
sections, but they are scattered, and in 
large areas the crop is a failure. 





A correspondent, D. B., of St. Clair 
County, inquires: “Can you give aver- 
age of wheat raised in Michigan and 
other states, and in Canada, through 
your paper?” We have given the esti- 
mated average in Michigan in issue of 
15th inst., as published in the State 
crop report for October. According to 
the report the number of acres of 
growing wheat in the State last spring 
as returned by supervisors, was 1,730,- 
224; the average yield per acre as 
found by threshing is 19.12 bushels. 
and the total yield'in the State 33,083.- 
261 bushels. We cawnot give the yield 
in Canada, or in other States, but it 
will appear in the November govern- 
ment report. As soon as reliable fig- 
ures are available they will be printed 
in The Farmer. 





That very sagacious and wide-awake 
financier, Russell Sage, in reply to the 
question, “What .do you consider the 
most encouraging feature in business 
at present?” propounded by a New 
York reporter, said: “Cheap money. 
In no place in the -world is money so 
cheap as here. It is too cheap for bus- 
iness prosperity. Just at present every- 
thing seems to me to have a fair out- 
look for good, well-managed railroads.” 
Money is very cheap at present in 
trade centers, and undoubtedly its 
cheapness will have an important in- 


fluence in starting new enterprises so 
as to employ it profitably. Hence we 
expect to See great industrial activity 
in this country the coming year, pro- 
vided nothing occurs to disturb confi- 
dence or interfere with the natural 
trend of events. 





BETTER THAN THE KLONDIKE. 





For the next four years there will 
be a great expansion of electric rail- 
way lines in this and other states. 
This expansion will be so general as to 
greatly modify, or even completely 
change, the present system of trans- 
portation of both passengers and 
freight. The projection and building 
of these lines are proceeding with such 
rapidity that entire systems will be 
completed and in running order before 
the mass of people appreciate the fact 
that they are even contemplated. 

The lines connecting Detroit with 
Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti, with Wyan- 
dotte and Trenton, and Royal Oak, 
Pontiae and Orchard Lake, are all in 
excellent running order. In every in- 
stance their projectors and stockhold- 
ers are working to extend them fur- 
ther. The Ann Arbor line will soon 
reach Jackson, and side branches will 
be run in connection with it. The Pon- 
tiac line will be extended through 
Farmington, and reach Detroit by way 
of the Grand River road, forming a 
loop line extending through a section 
greatly in need of better transporta- 
tion facilities. Then another extension’ 
is projected which aims at connecting 
Owosso with Detroit by way of Holly. 
Durand and Corunna. North from this 
city lines are being pushed to Port 
Huron and Romeo. The line to Mt. 
Clemens is paying well, and so is the 
new line running up the shore, by 
which it is intended finally to reach 
Port Huron, This line reaches the 
“Venice of the great lakes,” the 
“Flats,” and will compete with the 
passenger steamers next summer for 
the business at that and intermediate 
points. 

While this has been done in the 
country adjacent to Detroit, other 
lines are being projected at different 
points in the interior. Next summer 
will see the completion of a number 
of short lines between various cities. 
which will greatly increase their trade 
through the cheaper and more prompt 
waveling facilities these lines will af- 
ford. It will no longer be a question 
between two and three-cent passenger 
rates, because the electric lines will 
uot charge more than one to one and a 
half cents per mile. They can better 
afford to do this than the railroads 
can cut down to two cents. Every 
item, nearly, of their construction and 
maintenance costs less than for steam 
railways, while the facilities for 
promptness are as four to one. A steam 
railway cannot live in competition 
with an electric line any more than the 
stage coach could with the crude rail- 
ways of 40 years ago. 

Now, these electric lines offer a great 
field for enterprise and the use of cap- 
ital. They will surely, when projected 
with good judgment and run with 
economy, pay good dividends on their 
capital stock. The people of the State 
located along these lines should be the 
ones to own and control them, because 
that would insure their being run eco- 
nomically and for the best interests 
of the sections in which they are lo- 
cated. The electric railway is surely 
going to be the field in which money 
will be made in the next few ‘years. 
The Klondike offers no such oppor- 
tunities for the paying investment of 
capital. Those who remember how the 
stock in our railroads went into the 
hands of large capitalists and syndi- 
cates, and which has béen so generally 
‘condemned, will find these electric 





lines controlled in the same manner be- 


fore they are aware of it. Let the peo- 
ple of the cities and villages, and the 
farmers along the. routes, take hold 
and build these lines for themselves. 
They will thus be independent of for- 
eign control, and whatever profits 
come from the business will go -to 
those who build, maintain and use 
them. The electric railway is the great 
opportunity of the present, 





OUR INDIAN POLICY. 





The recent outbreak of Indians in 
Minnesota resulted in the death of a 
number of soldiers and wounding of 
others. It is now known that the 
outbreak was caused by repeated acts 
of injustice and outrage by white 
men, citizens of the United States, up- 
on these Indians. Indian Commis- 
sioner Jones, who went to Minnesota 
to investigate everything relating to 
the outbreak, reports that the origin 
of the whole trouble was dissatisfac- 
tion with the handling of the Indians’ 
timber, but the immediate cause was 
irritation at the frequent arrests of 
Indians on trivial causes, often for no 
cause at all, taking them down to Du- 
luth and Minneapolis for trial, 200 
miles away from their agency, and 
then turning them adrift without 
means to return home. The Commis- 
sioner said further: 

“T have information that there is a 
regular arrangement between deputy 
United States marshals and some 
boarding houses where the courts are 
located by which the deputies are to 
bring down delegations of Indians as 
witnesses in whisky and other cases. 
This secures fees for the deputies and 
money for the boarding places. At 
Brainerd, Minn., while I was going 
north, I met a party of twenty Indians 
on their way to court at Duluth, many 
of whom were of absolutely no value 
to the cause at issue, but whose pres- 
ence as witnesses would inure to the 
financial benefit of others. The In- 
dians were prompted to their outbreak 
by the wrongs committed on them and 
chafed under unfair treatment. 

“The Indians now will go back to 
their homes and live peaceably, if the 
whites will treat them fairly, which 
is very likely, as the whites were thor 
oughly impressed with the stand taken 
by the Indians. In this respect the 
outbreak has taught them a lesson.”’ 


The whole matter is a disgrace to 
the State of Minnesota as well as the 
national government. The treatmen: 
given the Indians by the governmeni 
and its citizens is a most disgraceful 
page of American history. They have 
been goaded into conflicts and out- 
breaks, and then shot down as rebels. 
while the men who brought about the 
trouble escaped free. Their reserva- 
tions have been taken from them, af- 
ter being given them under solemn 
treaties, as soon as the land became 
valuable, and white men wished to 
possess it. An Indian has no right 
apparently to possess property, and it 
is evidently not regarded as criminal 
to rob him, as the government officials 
do this upon nearly all occasions. We 
suggest that the missionaries now 
with the Indians be withdrawn avd 
sent among the white men. It is non- 
sense to tell the Indian of the beau- 
ties of the Christian faith while Those 
who profess its doctrines rob and mur- 
der them. We drive the Spaniards out 
of Cuba because they abuse its peo- 
ple, and we murder the Indians who 
rebel against similar treatment. 
Hadn’t we better do a little reform- 
ing at home before we take up the 
job of reforming other countries? Let 
the government officials begin by 
bringing to justice the white men 
whose acts drove the Indians into re- 
bellion, then let the Indians be assured 
that the laws of the country will pro- 
tect them against robbery and oppres- 
sion. We will then have no outbreaks 
of these ill-treated people, and it will 
not be necessary to kill them to keep 





them quiet, 


TOBACCO IN MICHIGAN, 





One of our readers has written to 
this office for full particulars regarq- 
ing the cultivation and curing of to- 
bacco. He says a number of farmers 
propose making a start in the business 
next season. Tobacco is not generally 
considered as a crop which can be 
grown successfully in Michigan. Some 
little attention was paid to it around 
Detroit a number of years ago by the 
early French settlers, who made it a 
rule to grow what they required for 
their own use. But the tobacco was 
coarse and very strong flavored, the 
result probably of the crude methods 
followed in its cultivation and curing. 
Across the river from Detroit, on the 
Canadian side, Mr. Hiram Walker 
some years ago started into the busi- 
ness quite extensively. His idea was 
to use the immense amount of manure 
accumulating yearly from his cattle- 
feeding operations in connection with 
his distillery. The land selected was 
not what we would think the best 
adapted for the cultivation of the crop. 
It was a level rather stiff clay, broken 
here and there with patches and ridges 
of yellowish sand. But it was thor- 
oughly underdrained, fertilized highly, 
and expert growers from Connecticut 
were brought in to care for the crop. 
Large drying barns were fitted up, and 
everything that plenty of capital and 
experience could supply was used in the 
attempt to make the business a suc- 
cess, While some success was achieved, 
it did not, we have heard, meet expec- 
tations, and we are not sure whether 
the crop is yet grown there or not. 

We note that something has been 
done in tobacco growing the past sea- 
son near Royal Oak, Oakland County, 
and the parties interested claim it has 
turned out well. In fact they express 
the belief that tobacco will become a 
regular crop in that neighborhood. The 
soil in that section is one we should 
select as likely to grow a fine quality 
of the leaf. It is a light, warm sandy 
loam, and will respond to fertilizing 
very readily. While Michigan is rather 
far north to make a specialty of what 
is generally considered a sub-tropical 
plant like tobacco, it is better situated 
than Wisconsin, where a good deal is 
grown every year. We will give in 
next issue a report of the methods of 
cultivation and curing generally fol- 
lowed in sections where the crop is 
largely grown, as it may prove of in- 
terest to a number of our readers. It 
sound rather curious, however, to be 
liscussing the production of sugar and 
tobacce in Michigan, articles which 
have been generally considered as out- 
side ef the agricultural capabilities of 
this State. 


BAD FOR POTATOES. 








The weather of the past few days 
has been very unfavorable for secur- 
ing the potato crop, and heavy losses 
will certainly be experienced by grow- 
ers. After several days of cold rains, 
a blizzard accompanied by snow 
struck the western portion of the 
State, extending the entire length of 
Lake Michigan, and putting a stop to 
securing the potato and late apple 
crops. Reports from Ottawa, Allegan, 
Van Buren, Kalkaska, Saginaw, Gene- 


see, Osceola and Oakland counties, re- 
port more or less heavy losses to the 
potato crop. The heaviest, however, 
will occur in the western and north- 
western counties, where digging has 
been delayed by rains, and the storm 
has been most severe. 





Well-Digging a Protitable Business. 


A business that pays big profits in any lo- 
cality where wellsare desired is suggested 
by the catalogue of Williams Brothers. of 
Ithaca, N. Y. This firm makes over seventy 
sizes and styles of well-digging machines, 
for drilling either deep or shallow wells in 
any kind of soil orrock. They may be work- 
ed with horse or steam power, and when 
steam is used the drill and engine may be 
purchased on trucks, which makes traveling 
from one field to another avery easy matter. 
Careful study of the catalogue of Williams 
Brothers may be the means of making the 
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TRADE BETWEEN GREAT BRIT- 
IAN AND THE UNITED STATES. 





An official publication by the British 
government entitled “Accounts of 
Trade and Navigation of the United 
Kingdom,” covering the last nine 
months, has been issued, and contains 
some interesting figures regarding the 
trade between Great Britain and the 
United States during that period. Un- 
der the head of ‘cast and wrought 
iron and all other manufactures une- 
numerated,” the report shows that the 
exports from the United Kingdom to 
the United States were, in the nine 
months of 1896 ending September 1. 
£48,169 in value; in 1897, £32,116: 
and in 1898, £26,021. Exports of “tin 
plates and sheets” to the United 
States in 1896 were £1,015,780 in 
value; in 1897, £706,633, and in 1898. 
£549,801; while the total exports of 
tin plates from the United Kingdom 
were £2.281.519 in nine months of 
1896, £2,325,151 in 1897, and £2,086,- 
402 in 1898, the falling off being al- 
most exclusively in the exports to the 
United States. Under the head of 
“steel, unwrought,” the exports to the 
United States were £217,539 during 
1896, £205,132 in 1897, and but £187,- 
655 in 1898. The exports of “black 
plates for tinning,’ which in 1896 
were £360,719, and in 1897, £423,813 
were in 1896 £383,881. The sales of 
locomotives to the United States fer 
from £7,599 in 1896 to £517 in 1898. 
while the total exports of locomotives 
in 1898 were considerably in excess of 
those of 1896 or 1897. Under the heac 
of “apparel and slops,” being manu- 
factured articles of personal use, the 
exports to the United States in the 
nine months of 1896 were £53,606, in 
1897 £41,302, and in 1898, £31,934. 
“Haberdashery and millinery” fel 
from £28,324 in 1896 to £25,429 in 
1897, and £21,340 in 1898. Exports of 
“wool, sheep and lambs,’ which in 
nine months of 1896 were £197,982 in 
value, and in 1897 £1,095,711, were ip 
1898 but £90,514. Exports of “cotton 
piece goods, unbleached,” which in 
nine months of 1896 amounted to 
2,555,600 yards, and in 1897 to 3,949.70 
yards, were in the corresponding 
months of 1898 1,819,400 yards; while 
“bleached cotton piece goods,” which 
in 1896 were 13,291.400 yards, and in 
1897 9,430,100 yards, were in 1898 
8,597,800 yards. Of “cotton prints,” 
the exports to the United States in 
1896 were 3,200,500 yards; in 189%. 
8,074,400 yards, and in 1898, 2,028,300 
yards. Exports of “cotton piece goods. 
dyed,” which in 1896 were £734.02) 
in value, in 1897 were £897,320, and 
in 1898, £624,280 in value. The ex- 
ports of “linen piece goods,” which in 
the nine months of 1896 amounted to 
78,845,100 yards, in 1897 to 87,802.70) 
yards, were in 1898 68,646,900 yards. 
the value in 1898 being £1,253,276. 
against £1,830,211 in the correspond- 
ing months of last year. 

In woolens, the falling off in ex- 
portations to the United States was 
even more strongly marked. Woolen 
yarn fell from 73.600 pounds in 1896 
to 50,800 in 1897, and 6,200 pounds in 
1898, while the total exports of woolen 
yarns meantime were practically un- 
changed, being 726,000 pounds in 1898. 
against 761,900 pounds in 1896. The 
exports of worsted yarns, which in 
1896 were 265,700 pounds, were 616,600 
pounds jn 1897, but fell to 82,700 
pounds in 1898; while the value fell 
from £60,763 in 1897 to £8,601 in 
1898. Under the head of woolen manu- 
factures, the exports of ‘woolen tis- 
sues” to the United States were in the 
nine months of 1896 9,488,300 yards; 
in 1897, 7,970,900, and in 1898, 1.309.500 
yards, the value falling from £1,006.- 
258 in 1896 to £238,265 in 1898. The 
exports of “worsted tissues,” which in 








1896 were 27,558,400 yards, were in 
1897 39,661,500 yards, and in 1898 
10,959.200, the value being £1,916,42: 
in 1896, £2.315,184 in 1897, and 
£625,041 in i898. Woolen carpets, of 
which 416,200 yards were exported to 
the United States in 1896, showed a 
record of 166,900 in 1898. 

Meantime the imports from the 
United States into the United King- 
dom have increased with as great 
rapidity as her exports to this country 
have fallen. Corn imports from the 
United States in the nine months of 
1896 were £3,675,175 in value; in 
1897, £5,321,692, and in 1898 ‘£5,899,- 
772; wheat flour, £4,716,221 in the 
nine months of 1896, £4,657,754 in 
1897, and £7,097,762 in 1898; wheat 
in the nine months of 1896 amounted 
in value to £6,752,846; in 1897 to 
£8,506,371, and in 1898 to £11,167,167. 
Bacon imports increased from £3,043,- 
830 in value in 1896 to £3,954,163 in 
1897, and £4,728,028 in 1898; hams, 
from £2,071,461 in 1896 to £2,785,286 
in 1898; and fresh beef from £3,139,744 
in 1896 to £3,605,343 in 1898. Raw 
cotton increased from 6,623,238 hun- 
dredweights in nine months of 1896 to 
9,163,340 hundredweights in the cor- 
vesponding period of 1898. 

The above figures go far to explain 
the better business conditions in this 
country at present as compared with 
a couple of years ago. The people are 
selling more abroad and purchasing 
less; money is accumulating in the 
country instead of leaving it to pay 
for foreign goods. The masses have 
been more economical and have pro- 
duced more to sell. It is not the re- 
sult of some gigantic financial revolu- 
tion, but the steady every-day work 
of the mechanic, the farmer and the 
laborer. If they ceased their exertions 
for six months the country would be- 
come impoverished. The productive 
capacity of this country is just begin- 
ning to be understood. It is at the 
threshold of wonderful industrial de- 
velopment. 





IN RESTRAINT OF COMMERCE. 


On Monday last the United States 
Supreme Court decided a very impor- 
tant question regarding the right of 
railways to combine for the purpose of 
fixing rates to be charged patrons, The 
suit against the railways was brought 
in the name of the United States 
against the Joint Traffic Association. 
The main contention of the Govern- 
ment was that the traffic agreement is 
a combination to prevent competition, 
thus constituting a contract in re- 
straint of trade or commerce. The an- 
swer of the Association maintained the 
legality of the agreement, on the 
ground that the vast needs of com- 
merce require joint action and that 
such action insures uniform and just 
rates and prevents secret and unjust 
discriminations. 

The decision of the court was an- 
nounced by Judge Peckham, who said 
that the court could distinguish no dif- 
ference between this case and that of 
the trans-Missouri case decided a year 
ago, which was decided against the 
railroads. He said the only new point 
involved was as to the constitutional- 
ity of the anti-trust act. The court 
had reached the conclusion that as 
railroad corporations performed duties 
of a semi-public character, it was 
within the constitutional power of 
Congress to regulate them as provided 
by the anti-trust act. The only ques- 
tion then was as to.the policy of Con- 
gress in adopting such a measure, and 
as to questions of policy the court, he 
said, had nothing to do. 

The opinion, which was very brief, 
was concurred in by Chief Justice Ful- 
ler, and Justices Harlan, Brewer, 
Brown and Peckham. Three justices 
dissented. namely, Justices Gray, Shir- 





as and White. Justice McKenna took 
no part in the case, as the prosecution 
of the Joint Traftic Association was be- 
gun while he .was attorney-general. 
After Justice Peckham had announced 
the opinion, Justice Harlan verbally 
expressed, with some evidence of sat- 
isfaction, his concurrence, on the same 
ground, he said, as that set forth in the 
trans-Missouri case. 

The decision will put an end to the 
Joint Traffic Association, and leave 
each of the roads interested to take 
eare of its own business and fix its 
own rates. It will undoubtedly lead 
to sharper competition between the 
various trunk lines. 





It will be a shock to many friends 
and acquaintances to learn of the 
death of James Henry Taft, of Men- 
don, farmer and stock-breeder, at the 
early age of 38 years. Mr. Taft was 
absent on a pleasure visit to England 
and Ireland the-past summer, and re- 
turned only a couple of months ago, in 
apparent good health. But he was at- 
tacked with a malignant cancer, and 
passed away October 10th, after a 
short illness. His only relatives in 
this country are a father and sister, 
and both were in California when his 
death occurred. When last in The 
Farmer office, only a few months ago, 
he was the picture of health, “and full 
of plans for the future. It is a sad 
ending to his plans and aspirations. 
and will cause deep regret to a large 
number of friends whom he had won 
by his genial manner and kindly dis- 
position. 





POTATOES IN OAKLAND COUNTY. 





The Editor of The Michigan Farmer, 

In Novi and Commerce we have been 
using a potato digger. Have dug sixty 
acres so far. The general average is 
about 75 bushels to the acre. Dug 
three acres of Rurals that went 200 
bushels to the acre, and very nice— 
no scabs. One acre of this was cov- 
ered with green manure. Some say 
this is not good for potatoes—makes 
them scabby; but in this case it cer- 
tainly did no harm. 

October 24, 1898. TAYLOR BROTHERS. 
coer ee ee 


Mr. H. D. Platt, who lives on the electric 
line between Ypsilanti and Ann ‘Arbor, will 
sei] his entire dairy herd of registered and 
scent enig Fa 1 my on Wednesday, 

y r2d. See ad. on anot ; 
Particulars, ne ae 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan, 


It is reported that the experiment of 
free rural mail delivery is soon to be tried 
at Owosso and also at Benton Harbor. 

The suvervisors of Vuuce eounty at their 
recent meeting reduced the salaries of 
their county officers 20 per cent, with the 
exception of the treasurer. 


A company has been capitalized at $2,- 
500,000 to buiid a railroad from Houghion 
to Rockland. ‘The road will open a rich 
copper country. 


Auditor-General Dix has issued a warn- 
ing to all who have not paid <heir taxes 
for 1896 or any prior year to pay them at 
once, if they do not want their lands ad- 
vertised for sale. 

A dispatch from Bay City states that 
eastern capitalists have offered $250,000 for 
the erection of a beet sugar factory on 
the west size of Saginaw river, providing 
that the business men of West Bay ity 
will raise the remaining $50,000. 


Mrs. Sanderson, of Battle Creek, is in 
jail charged with the murder of ner hus- 
hand, who was much older than herself 
and whom ghe had but recently married. 
It is claimed that she placed finely ground 
g.ass in his oatmeal. An analysis of the 
man’s stomach is said to have revealed 
the presence of particles of glass. 

The new sugar factory at Bay City is 
reported to be turning out a very fine 
quality of sugar, and the farmers who 


grew the beets pronounce them a very fF 


profitable crop. It is estimated that the 
factory’s output this season will be about 
6,000,000 pounds of sugar, and yet it is said 
that this enormous quantity will not equal 
the yearly requirements of Bay and Sagi- 
haw counties alone. 

A Pennsylvania syndicate has con- 
tracted with 2 iocal company, holders of 
coal leases on 10,000 acres of land in Tus- 
cola county, by which it will begin test- 
ing operations at once with a view of 
putting down shafts at different points 
for the purpose of mining coal. Test 
holes rave been sunk in several placas 
and satisfactory veins of coal discovered. 
The coal lies within sixteen miles of Bay 
City. 

Storms of consideratle severity have 
raged in various parts of the State the 
past week, ihe one on Wednesday being 
especially destructive and damaging. 
Snow fell over the greater part of the 
lower peninsula, catching large quantities 
of fodder still unhoused and many acres 





of potatoes undug. On the water, too, the 
storm has heen severe, cusualties of more 
cr less consequence being reported from 
many lake ports. 

The authorities at Kalamazoo have cap- 
tured Harry Slater, who is bel-eved to 
have been connected wit the bank rob- 
bery at Richland some months ago. He 
was caught in Indiana. Seme of_ his 
friends tried to prevent his removal from 
that state and trumped up a petty charge 
which they thought he would be held to 
answer. Gov. Mount, however, honored 
the requisition from this state and Slater 
is now in jail at Kalamazoo, 





General, 


Considerable suffering and damage was 
caused in Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska 
last week by an unexpected fall of snow. 


The yellow fever scare in Mississippi 
and Louisiana has about subsided and 
quarantine regulations have been abol- 
ished. The advent of cold weather is.be- 
lieved to have removed all danger. 

The Spanish authorities estimate the 
total cost of evacuating Cuba at $16,000,000. 
Twenty-four vessels will be used to re- 
move the troops. Two French mail steam- 
ers have been chartered and w.!l be used 
as transports. 

Several deaths from bubonic plague’ at 
Vienna has caused great excitement there. 
The germs are said to have been brought 
into the city by several scientists who 
were studying the disease, and the first 
victim is believed to have caught the con- 
tagion from visiting their laboratory. 

It is stated that about $12.00 in customs 
has been collected at Forto Rican ports 
since the United States took possession, 
October 18. ‘The last detachment of Span- 
ish troops left the island October 24. ‘The 
members of the insular cabinet took the 
oath of allegiance to the United States 
last Sunday. 

Gen. Wace, who is now in Havana, tele- 
graphed on Monday that it would be im- 
possible to get all the Spanish forees out 
of Cuba before the first of the new year, 
He recommended that the time allowed for 
the evacuation be extended from De- 
cember 1 to January 1, and President Mc- 
oe promptly approved the recommen- 

ation. 


The peace commissioners in Paris have 
now held seven joint sessions, and thus 
far no results have been reached. The 
Cuban question is now under discussion. 
The Spaniards are trying to induce our 
commissioners to assuine the Cuban debt. 
The proceedings are kept secret, and most 
of the published reports of decisions and 
arguments have no foundation. 


France and England seem on the verge 
of war over the disputed possession of 
Fashoda. Great Britain demands that 
France evacuate the territory, but the 
French people insist that their govern- 
ment retain possession. It is rumored that 
Russia is backing France. It is believed 
that war will result unless France sub- 
mits. 

Lhe engineers appointed by the Nic- 
aragua Cunal Commission to make sur- 
veys of the various proposed routes of the 
canal are expected to make their report 
to the coramission about December 1. The 
engineers were sent to Nicaragua last De- 
cember under the provisions of an act of 
Congress. They have investigated the 
claims cf all the routes which have been 
suggested, including that of the Maritime 
Canal Company, in which it has been pro- 
posed that the government take a con- 
trolung interest. 


Hon. John M. Gregory, who was one of 
the first commissioners under the present 
civil-service law, and who was for 13 years 
president of the University of Illinois, died 
at Washington last week, aged 76 years. 
Dr. Gregory was a native.of New York 
and at one time attained some prominence 
as an educator in Michigan, being at the 
head of a school at Kalamazoo. After his 
retirement from the civil-service commis- 
sion in 188, Dr. Gregory spent several 
years abroad collecting material for a 
work of sociology, which was never pub- 
lished, owing to failing health. He was 
the author of a number of books. 

The French government hesdecided toes- 
tablish six naval stations in various parts 
of the world, that it may better protect 
the French colonies. Three are to be lo- 
cated in Africa, one in Indo-Chna, one 
in the West Indies and one in Australian 
waters. As a part of the system of naval 
defense, the govérnment is occupying it- 
self with the question of submarine cables. 
At present the telegraphic communication 
between France and her colonies is almost 
entirely in the hands of English com- 
panies, which would be a manifest dis- 
advantage in time of war. In order to 
rectify this it is now intended to proceed 
with the laying of new direct cables be- 
tween France and her more important 
distant possessions. 





Mr. ALFRED Austin, Lord Tennyson’s sc 
cessor in the laureateship of England, will 
contribute tothe next volume of The Youth’s 
Companion a poem based on an extremely 
dramatic and picturesque legend, which is 
singularly suited for recitation. The story 
itself is full of interest and color, and the 
meter is so fluent that even a child can 
recite the verses with ease and effect. 


Entire Wheat Bread. 
In many of our flourishing farming eom- 
munities will to-day be found the beautiful 


golden-brown bread made of entire wheat. 
The white flour, from which bread is usually 
made, is robbed cf its gluten and phosphate, 
the blood-making, brain-feeding portion of 
the wheat berry. “Entire kernel” wheat 
flour contains all the bone, muscle, brain 
and nerve feeding elements of the wheat 
kernel, without any such objectionable 
feature as a woody husk. Besides, bread 
from this flour has a rich. satisfying flavor 
that no other bread is known to possess. 
Doctors even prescribe it for invalids and 
dyspeptics, and cooking schools everywhere 
are making a study of what this flour wiil 
produce. If our farmers’ families, in par- 
ticular, would use more of this cheap, nour- 
ishing food there would be much less of the 
indigestion and dyspepsia that prevails 
among them as well as others. Send for a 
booklet giving recipes and much valuable 
information, which can be had free of charge, 
from the Franklin Mills Company of Lock- 
port, N. Y,. 
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The Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WwooD. 








We should be pleased to have any of our read- 
ers who take an inter2st im household topics 
send in their views and opinions upon any sub- 
ject which is under ‘iscussivn, or which they 
wish discussed. The invitation is general, and 
we hope to see it accepted by many. Address 
all letters “or The Household to Mrs. Ella E. 
Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 


NOTHING TO LIVE FOR. 








Nothing to live for? Soul, that cannot be, 
Though when hearts break and world 
seems emptiness. 
But unto thee [ bring, in thy distress, 
A message borne of love and sympathy; 
And may it prove, O Soul, the golden 
ey 
To = things beautiful and good, and 
ess 
Thy life. which looks to thee so com- 
fortless! 
This is the word: ‘Some one has need 
of thee.” 
Some one—but who or where I do not 
now. 
Knowest thou not? Then seek; make 
no delay! 
And@ thou shalt find, in land of sun or 
snow, 
Who waits thee, little child or pilgrim 
gray; 
For, since God keeps thee in His world 
slow, 
Some ore hath need of thee somewhere, 


to-day. 
—Caroline E, Richardson. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





TWO TYPES OF YOUNG PEOPLE. 

“So Charles and Ruth do not go to- 
gether any more,” remarked one 
young woman to another as they 
swung in their hammocks under the 
shady trees one afternoon the past 
summer. 

“No,” replied the other, who was 
Charlie’s sister. “You see, Charlie 
likes to go to dances and have what 
he calls a good time, and Ruth disap- 
proves of them; so he is paying at- 
tention to another girl who isn’t so 
particular in regard to such matters. 
She is a nice girl, of course, and all 
that, but her mother has allowed her 
to go to dances almost anywhere 
around the covntry since she was 
twelve years old. She is a delightful 
partner, does all the round dances 
gracefully, and is a general favorite 
among the boys. Charlie loves to 
dance, so of course likes to go with 
a girl of similar tastes, though I’m 
just sure he and Ruth thought a good 
deal of each other. Mamma asked 
Charlie about it, and he said he pro- 
posed to go with a girl who wasn’t 
so awfully nice that she wouldn’t go 
to a danee once in a while. She re- 
minded him that when young men 
choose their wives they usually do not 
select girls who have been the rounds 
of the dances, but are apt to select the 
very ones who refused to accompany 
them to such places. To this he re- 
plied that he wasn’t thinking about 
getting married; all he wanted was to 
have a good time; couldn't be young 
but once, ete. 1 don’t believe he cares 
a straw for Jennie, in spite of his being 
so attentive.” 

“What a difference there in boys,” 
said the girl who had been the listen- 
er, as her friend ceased -to speak. 
“Now my brother—he is nearly 21— 
thinks all the girls are so frivolous. 
He is looking for one who looks at 
life seriously. He doesn’t want to go 
to dances, but spends his spare time 
in study and scientific research. He 
frankly admits that he is looking for a 
girl who will make him a good wife 
by and by, but so far all the girls he 
meets are of the gay and giddy type, 
according to his judgment of them. 
He says there are actually fewer 
young women who look at life as a 
serious problem and _ are trying to 
solve it correctly than there are young 
men with like views. He says all 
the average girl thinks of is dances 
and parties and having what she calls 
a good time. I'd just like to introduce 
him to your Ruth. I believe’ she 
would suit him exactly. Can’t we ar- 
range it when be comes out here next 
week?” 

*- * * 

The conversation drifted to other 
things at this point, but the uninten- 
tional listener within the shaded room 
acjoining was given food for reflec- 
tion. Ruth is a type of girl we may 
well have more of. Rather than sacri- 
fice her principles she gave up the 
-young man who went to what she con- 
sidered questionable places of amuse- 
ment. If more girls’ would do like- 
wise it would not be long before we 
should see a reformation in some of 
_ our young men. 

Parents make a grcat mistake in al- 


lowing their young daughters to go 
to dances, at least to make a practice 
of it. In the country it is not uncom- 
mon for girls of 14 to go a distance of 
several miles to such an entertainment, 
attended only by a young man some 
few years her senior. I don’t believe 
in after years any girl ever thanked 
her parents for allowing her to do 
so, but I do ‘know that they have many 
times expressed their gratitude at the 
wisdom which restrained their youth- 
ful inclinations in this direction. Girls 
are often allowed too much liberty. 
Parents cannot be too careful in this 
respect, and while the same may with 
all truth be said of boys, it is unde- 
niably a fact that society forgives 
much more in our young men than in 
those of the opposite sex. 

It is so easy for gay. fun-loving girls 
to do or say something indiscreet, 
even while intending nothing of the 
kind. It is so easy to set gossiping 
tongues to wagging that parents 
should be very careful to keep their 
daughters from exposing themselves 
to slanderous remarks which so fre- 
quently are made at youthful indiscre- 
tions. One mother of my acquaint- 
ance is so careful of her young 
daughter that she is permitted to go 
to evening parties only when accom- 
panied by some member of her own 
family. 

Another mother said to the writer 
recently: “My daughter is 16, yet she 
would not think of going to a party 
with a young man. She has never 
had a “beau,” and has no desire for 
one. Her school and her studies com- 
pletely fill her mind.” 

Mothers are wise to keep their boys 
and girls little folks as long as they 
can. Do not encourage them to have 
beaus, or sweethearts. In some fami- 
lies mere children are laughed at and 
teased about a playmate, “and the 
boys encouraged to select some partic- 
ular one as their sweetheart. I think 
this is wrong. Let them be natural 
children as long as possible. It is un- 
natural for them to think of these 
things so early in life. When they 
play together let it be as children, not 
as little men and women. 

Affeciation comes with thoughts of 
hbeaus, and we want our children to 
be simple, natural, unaffected. There 
is ample time for other things after 
childhood is past. 

* * * 
I believe this subject has been simi. 
larly treated in these columns before, 
but it will bear repetition. 
I seem to have strayed somewhat 
from my opening paragraphs, and will 
go back long enough to say that with 
our girls rests largely the responsibil- 
ity of the conduct of voung men. Did 
the latter understand that tobacco 
and other so-called bad habits would 
not be tolerated by any young woman, 
it would have more effect than all the 
preaching and teaching and good ad- 
vice in the world. Could such a league 
be established among young women 
generally, it would work wonders in 
the habits of young men. 


Qeengiens 


ONE DAY OF PLEASURE. 








In the southern central part of New 
York one beautiful morning not many 
months ago, a iittle party of four, with 
horses and buggy, started to visit the 
homes and surroundings of some of 
their ancestors. 

A part of the way our drive lay 
through a level farming country, that 
is, level for that portion of New 
York. Just before entering the vil- 
lage of Ludlowville we must descend 
a long hill, some parts of which are 
quite steep. This hill is familiarly 
known by the residents there as the 
Dugway.. As we began the descent a 
strange sound about the buggy at- 
tracted the attention of the one of 
our party who had never lived among 
hills. She exclaimed over it, and was 
informed that it was “only the brakes 
on the wheels.” 

On the right of us was quite a steep 
bank, and at the left, not far from 
the roadway, and separated from us 
by a rather ancient looking board 
ferce, was a deep ravine. We could 
look down many feet, and as we 
wound around the hill soon came in 
sight of running water, bridges and 
cottages. Crossing a bridge, we saw a 
beautiful waterfall. As we were driv- 
ing through the village a house was 
Pointed out to us as being at one time 
the home of our great grandfather, It 
looked quite ancient, but still seemed 
habitable. 

Near the shore of Cayuga Lake, 
about a half mile from the Village, 
are very wonderful salt mines. These 


are quite a recent discovery, and have 


been the means of some modern im- 
provements in the village. One of 
these we noticed was a pretty school 
building built on a rise of ground just 
back of two churches. These build- 
ings had for a background another 
kill. In a home near this part of the 
town there has lived for years an ec- 
centric maiden lady, but with all her 
oddities she has helped two or three 
boys to an education, so they were 
cither fitted for college, or for some 
good position ir the world. 

As we entered the village on the 
east side we drove through and began 
the ascent of a hill on the west side; 
not a steep hill, but a long one, a 
half mile, perhaps, before we reached 
the summit. Then, on looking back, 
we had the finest view of Ludlowville 
and its surroundings. Away in the 
distance the lovely lake as smooth as 
glass; and beyond that the hills, with 
their ever changing colors of green 
fields, golden grain and the different 
shades of foliage on the trees, and 
nestled in the valley, the little vil- 
lage. — 

It was nearly noon when we again 
entered the town. There was a thun- 
der shower coming. Our horses and 
buggy were sheltered under a shed, 
while we took refuge in the covered 
porch of a mill, and none too soon, for 
the storm in its fury was at hand. 
We ate our lunch and at the same 
time gazed in wonder and admiration 
at a fall of water caused by the mill 
dam. Close beside one end of this 
porch a flood of water poured over 
into a gorge, perhaps sixty feet deep. 
The thunders rolled and the light- 
ning fiashed, but we were nicely 
sheltered and cared not for the storm, 
which was soon over. Then, witb 
bared heads, waterproof cloaks and 
umbrellas, we started for a tramp 
through the gorge to visit Indian Fall. 
We found an easy place to descend 
the bank, then began the walking, 
climbing and scrambling, sometimes 
crossing the shallow stream on the 
slippery stones, several times coming 
suddenly upon little falls of water 
pouring over rocks, laid so like steps 
that they looked as though there must 
have been the hand of man at work, 
but it was all the wonderful work of 
nature. 

After a tramp of three-quarters of a 
mile we reached Indian Fall. Even 
afier viewing Niagara this is well 
worth seeing. Standing on some stones 
in the center of the stream were three 
of our party, while the fourth took a 
snap-shot view of the scene. We 
felt, however, that we human beings 
were a very insignificant part of the 
picture, Solid rock on one side of us 
towered up one hundred feet or more; 
on the other side of the gorge a rather 
steep bank covered with green grass, 
ferns, and the pretty cardinal flower. 
Who can doubt the existence of a 
higher power when looking on such 
wonders and beauties of nature? 

At 2 o'clock we were invited to din- 
ner at a home about two miles from 
Ludlowville.. At 2 precisely we drove 
up to the gate of a pretty country 
residence. In spite of our somewhat 
dilapidated appearance we were made 
delightfully welcome by the two sis- 
ters who own this beautiful home. 
The house was built in 1807 by an- 
other one of our great grandparents. 


On entering one front door we found 
ourselves in a large hall prettily fur- 
nished with a couch, chairs, anq . 
stand. of books. There is the wid : 
old-fashioned staircase, that we hed 
about, and see in pictures of the old 
style houses. At the head of the 
stairs another wide hall; in this alg, 
were books and magazines and a writ. 
ing table. Great beams were useq in 
building this house, as large as ar 
placed in barns in these days—makin. 
it look as though it might last for 9 
hundred years to come. 

After a few delightful hours in this 
house we were again on the wing, and 
soon that long-to-be-remembered day 
of pleasure was at an end. 

CLARA BELL. 
MORE RECIPES FOR 
BLE MUSTARD. 





TWO TA- 





Prepared Mustard.—To one table. 
spoonful of raw mustard allow on: 
teaspoonful of sugar, one saltspoonful 
each of salt and floor, a gentle shake 
of red and white pepper. Mix well 
and rub smooth in an earthen or gran- 
ite dish with a little cold water. Set 
on the stove where the heat is moder- 
ate and add gradually a teacupful of 
boiling water. Let it cook slowly, 
stir constantly, and in twenty minutes 
take from the fire. If a sour taste js 
preferred, add a very little vinegar oy 
lemon juice five minutes before taking 
off. Then beat in a lump of butter and 
a tablespoonful of cream. The prod- 
uct should be thick, soft, smooth, 
spongy, and pleasant to the taste, This 
may be used in place of the French 
mustard, and in salads or for other 
dishes. 

Table Mustard.—Four eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls of mustard, one-half 
tablespoonful of black pepper, one ta- 
blespoonful of butter. Fill with vine- 
gar in a quart basin and stir till it 
boils. 3G: D. 





The Housekeeper gives this formula 








It is still a well preserved building. 


Seeteeetigyeer 


No Frosted Windows. 


No Crowded Stove. 
No Damp Walls. Saves one- 
= Fa mp aoe ey han if 
o Steam in house. ue t aun S 
No Offensive Odors. 
No Burned Food. used the, 


It is a positive bless- 
ing to every home, 
and pays for itself 
more than twofold 
every year. 

Sewing and ironing 
cas be done while the 
dinner 1s cooking. No 
attention is required. 
Nothing lost by evap- 
oration. Juices of 
meat preserved. 
NOTHING BURNED. 
Easy to manage and 
keep clean. Noscour- 
ing of heavy pots and 
kettles. No concern 
about scorching or 
boiling dry. S & ¥ 

No order rec ( 
wate tnee ae eived for Cooker alone. 
it and MIcHIGAN 


old way. 


FARMER one year for only 4, 


$5, petee = e = alone). 
member. the “Michigan Steam ©. 44 
five or six different articles over one pouuer 
noueere pay a “eer in a short time. 
er is made of very best 
Book, containing over O reciy 


will 















grade of one cross charcoal 
100 recipes, sent free with each cooker, 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 


for preparing brown thickening for 
gravies, stews, etc.: Melt half a pound 
of butter in an iron spider and stir in 
one pint of sifted flour. Place over the 
fire and do not burn, but brown till 
sufficiently colored, Put in a cold place 
and it will keep. Use as wanted. A 
lump half the size of an egg will be 
sufficient at a time. 





D. G.—Our carpet weaver says the Magic 
dyes color more goods and do not fade nor 
wash out like other dyes. 


Guatuaee’s IMPROVED KNITTER 


ITH RIBBING ATTACHMENT. 
Knits everything required 
in the household from 
homespun or factory yarns. 
Knits seamless hosiery equal 

Sto hand knitting. CHE P, 

PRACTICAL, SIMPLE. / 

child can operate it. Excels 

all competitors and imitators. 
Only machine made with 
RIBB: 1 






















NG ATTACHMENT. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. !’ar- 
ticulars and sample work 


(plain and ribbed) free. A 
machine FREE to working agents. Address, 
J. E. GEARHART, Box A&5, CLEARFIELD, PA. 


Do Your Own Dress Cutting and Making 

by using World’s Fair Premium Tailor 

System. Sent on trial. Agents Wanted. 
J.R. VANDAME & CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


 perleorn copies of 100 different newspapers and 
magazines sent to any address ee receipt of 
Am. Subscription 

St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








10 cents to pay for mailing. 
Agency, Dept. B, 669 Arc 


MOTHERS 





Your Children Cured of 
Bed-Wetting. Sample Free 
Dr.F.E.May, Bloomington, !\! 





The Michigan Steam Cooker. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S DELIGHT. 
Only Needs Attention when the Whistle Blows, 20 minutes before water is needed. 






Will Save Time, Labor, Food and Money. 


The Cooker will enable you to do 
as much cooking over one burner on 
a Gasoline or Oil Stove as is usually 
done on three burners. 


In some houses it will Save a 
Ton of Coal in one season. No 
need to shut the kitchen door to 
prevent the steam and odor going 
through the house. The heat of the 
cook stove can be utilized for the 
dining room and sitting room, mak- 
ing it more Healthy, Comfortable 
and Economical. 

Warranted to cook meat, pud- 
dings and vegetables at the same 
time without emitting any un- 
pleasant odors, or mingling the 
flavors. 

These Cookers are especially ad- 
apted to families of two to eight 
persons, but with the extension the) 
= are sufficient for afamily of eight 
: to twelve. 


We only mention two sizes; if different size is wanted 

6 has four compartments, i a open stands 17 inches high. Will furnish 
eo 

holds 944 gals. and stands 19 inches high. Will furnish it and 


one.) . 7 has four compartments, 
ICHIGAN FARMER one year for only 


All cookers have one pail for cooking meat, etc., and one small pan. 


enable you to cook an entire_meal consisting of 


of any stove that will boil one quart of water; it will 


tin plateand has copper bottom. Cook 
Address 
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SOME NEW SILK WAISTS. Meanwhile, if the man would be as ABOUT TR, i 
careful to read the especial directions Rigtahicineiniss, = ‘iene pracy tr pe ttck Pwarers 





Separate waists are as popular as 
ever. Some pretty ones seen recently 
from new designs are herewith de- 
scribed. . 

A beautiful waist is made of black 
satin. The front has very little full- 
ness and that is at the shoulder 
seams. Each side of the front is done 
in tucks, three-quarters of an inch 
deep and running bias from the shoul- 
ders and neck toward the sides, thus 
forming a V at the front, the point at 
the top. Down the front is a strap 
stitehed at both edges and closed with 
two siall gold buttons. The tucks and 
strap are stitched with white silk. A 
plain standing collar is added with a 
bit of white lace turned over the 
edge. The #ack is plain, without 
seamy or fullness. The sleeves are a 
tight coat-shape, with a tucked puff 
at the top. A belt of the satin is 
stitched at each edge with white and 
fastened under a rosette of the goods. 

‘A black silk waist has a full front, 
tucked in groups. The first group is 
where the lower edge of the yoke 
would be. The tucks are quarter of 
an inch deep and the same distance 
apart, four tucks in each group. Un- 
der the lower tuck in each group is 
stitched a frill of the finest knife-plait- 
ing, three-quarters of an inch deep, of 
the silk. The next group of tucks 
comes just to the edge of this plaiting, 
and so on. until they reach the belt. 

The back is without seams or gath- 
ers, and a yoke is formed with a group 
of the tucks and plaiting, same as 
the front. The standing collar is one 
inch deep, with a bit of the plaiting 
stitched to the top. 

FANCY FRONTS. 

These fronts are made of different 
material; some are made on a founda- 
tion; others without. They are made 
of lace, chiffon, silk or satin for dressy 
wear. These fronts are ‘worn with 
any dress or waist. 

A beautiful one is made of blue silk 
and white chiffon. Make a stock col- 
lar two inches deep. Cover this with 
shirred blue silk and fasten it at the 
right side under a small puff of the 
silk. Make a belt one inch wide and 
long enough to reach around the waist 
and hook at the back; this is made of 
the blue silk. Take a full width of the 
silk and long enough to reach to the 
waist line and allowing it to bag a 
little; slope this at the top to fit the 
neck; gather it and sew it to the col- 
lar as far aronnd as the shoulder 
seams. Put this in between the silk 
and lining of the collar. The silk is 
straight across the bottom and is gath- 
ered and sewed to the belt. Spread 
the gathers so as to have them same 
distance across as at the top. Over 
the silk is a covering of white chiffon. 
with a littie less fullness than in the 
silk: this is sewed in with the silk. 
Black net is frequently employed over 
any color. 

One of these fronts or vests converts 
a plain dress into one suitable to be 
worn at any evening gathering, and 


at very slight expense. 
CLARA. 





AN HELPMEET FOR HIM. 





In Genesis, chapter 2: 18, we read 
that the Creator, because He saw that 
it was not good that man should be 
alone “made him an helpmeet for 
him.” It is often read and understood 
to mean made an helpmate for him. 
In the artiele in the Household of Oc- 
teber 8, 1898, “Mistakes—Reply to Ole 
Mayd,” paragraph 4, 18th line, the 
types make the latter reading. It 
should have been the former. 

Where the Scripture speaks of the 
duty of man to “rule well his own 
house,” a similar mistake is made by 
the very common method of imterpret- 
ing “house” to include the wife, as 
though the Creator, after making an 
“helpmeet” suitable for the man and 
placing her beside him, had reconsid- 
ered and decided that the man should 
rule over her, and thus had merely 
nade for him a servant, a vassal, a 
slave. 

Good old John Bunyan’ seems to 
have made the same blundering mis- 
take, and represents women as an in- 
ferior order of beings, good enough in 
their place, only they need to be kept 
there. Instead. the wife is com- 


manded to “see that she reverence her 
husband,” as though there might be 
little enough about the head of the 
house to reverence, and she would 
need be especially 
ter. lest she overfook, 
that little, 


reful in the mat- 


and fail to sée 





Yor the “head,” the woman surely 
could not fail, if of ordinary percep- 
tions and good will, to see something 
in him to respect and reverence. He 
would unconsciously command it, as, 
all unconsciously, it would be ren- 
dered. 

God made the first man noble. “Very 
good,” was what He said of all—the 
first pair included. And the first wo- 
man supplemented where the man 
lacked. He needed just such an 
‘“help’—God provided cone suitable— 
“meet.” Alas, as has been said: 

She was made of a crooked rib, 
And a crooked helpmeet she.”’ 

The fault that they did not endure 
the trial was their own, for God “came 
down in the cool of the day and talked 
with them.’’ What for? What would 
we do with our children but instruct, 
eaution, warn. They were not left in 
ignorance. Adam was to blame for 
listening. His curse was less because 
he did not suffer himself to be de- 
ceived. With open eyes he ate. The 
eurse, “Thy desire shall be to thine 
husband and he shall rule over thee” 
was prophetic. In all ages, among all 
peoples, it has been thus. The nearer 
to Christian enlightenment the people, 
the nearer her place beside the man 
is woman found. Not a vassal but an 
“helpmeet for him.” 

A. BS. 














It has always been a mystery to 
me why so many farmers families 
think it necessary to cook potatoes 
three times a day. Potatces are very 
good in their place and may be pre- 
pared in such a variety of ways that 
there need be so sameness, even if we 
do have them frequently, but I know 
of some families where potatoes are 
served three tines a day month in and. 
n.onth out in just the same ways, un- 
til it seenied to me the whole family 
must be nauseated at sight of them. 

I always have potatoes in some form 
for dinner, but for breakfast and sup- 
per we do not consider them any more 
necessary than corn or cabbage, al- 
though we have them in salad form 
ence in a while for supper and baked 
or fried for breakfast when we don’t 
know what else to get. 

A woman on a farm needs to have 
some originality about cooking in or- 
der to do her own work and yet have 
weals neatly and attractively served. 
The menus given in the popular mag- 
azines would require a whole retinue 
of servants to prevare and serve and 
a farmer’s wife seldom has even one 
hired girl, but must be cook, 
kitchen girl, chambermaid, waiting 
maid, 


brain to save her strength, or else in 
a few years she will leave her hus- 
band a widower, or she will add one 
more to the lorg list of farmers’ wives 
that are in the insane asylums. 

If my letter were not already too 





long I would tell of some of my own 
labor-saving devices, but will try to 
tell that in another letter. 


MRS. B. L. 

(We wish our correspondent had told 
us what she gets for breakfast for 
men and boys who work hard! upon the 
farm when she does not have potatoes. 
In many households they are consid- 
ered a stand-by the same as bread, and 
are as much a part of every meal. But 
of course tastes differ.—Ed.) 





Salmon Cakes.—Take a can of sal- 
mon and turn the contents into a large 
dish, pick the salmon into small bits 
with a fork, then sprinkle over it a 
handful of fine bread crumbs and mix 
well, then stir in one beaten egg. Sea- 
son with a very little salt, stir all well 
together and make it into small, round 
flat cakes and fry them until of a light 
brown in butter and lard, equal quan- 
tities of each. -Use only enough to 
cook them without scorching. Serve 
hot. They are nice served with bread 





seamstress and mistress all | 


and butter, or with buttered toast. 
CLARA M, 
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Paper 1 in 


America 





A series of thrilling 
articles of little-known 
phases of life along the 
Atlantic coast. 


I—The Lights 


Government takes 
charge of the thousand 
and more oe 
of the nation. 


their hardships and sufferings. 


their treasures. 


than it is supposed to be. 





Clofe- 


Is the title of a weekly page that displays at a 
glance the panorama of people prominently before 
the public—portraits and paragraphs that tell the 
week’s history among the notables. or 


11—When the Fisher Fleet Goes Out to Sea. 


of aclass seldom heard of—the Nova Scotia fishermen. i in their miss lives, 


1V—The Men Who Wreck Ships. 
ers no longer exist; this article will tell of well-organized bands of wreckers 
who lure on to rocks, mei means of false ia rich vessels: for the sake of 


V—Perils of the Sisingighens Life. 


to circumvent the Customs officials—a_ business that is much er to- 8 


THE. SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 








Founded ‘AD. 1728 | 
by : 


Benjamin Franklin 





THE ROMANCE MEN@WOMEN;(OF FHE HOUR THE BEST 
OF THE WFR POEMS IN 
SEACOAST 2 THE WORLD 


Along the Shore 

will ye the won- a 

1 h in light- ‘ i 4 

te ind of tab warhect POPULAR The Post will give, in the 
system by which our BIOGRAPHIES ‘oUrse of the year, thousands 


Iil—With the Life-Savers Alene the Contin will tell of the every- 
day lives of those brave men who dare death and darkness in their angriest 
forms—showing the workings of a system that saves thousands of lives yearly. 


& 


The illustrations in this series will be the most striking that have ever 
appeared in the Post. *% * 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST WILL 
- BE MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS FROM 

NOW TO JANUARY 1, 1899, 

CEIPT OF ONLY TEN CENTS - 


Tue Recuxar SusscripTion Price 1s $2.50 Per YEAR 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


ange Studies of Contemporaries 


of brief biographies, and 
sketches of its writers and authors, illustrated 
wherever possible with photographic portraits. 


The thrilling dangers 


It is popularly supposed that wreck- 


The risks that are taken siahine 


ON RE- 





The poems in this se- 
ries will be admirably 
illustrated, and, wher- 
ever possible, there will 
be given a sketch of the 
life of the poet, with a 
portrait, and the story 
of how each poem came 
to be written. The 
poems will be selected, 
not from the standpoint 
of the ultra-literary 
man or woman, but for 
their appeal to lovers of 

sentiment. They will 
be poems of the emo- 
tions—those that ap- 
peal tothe heart; poems 
that tell a story—those 
that are filled with hu- 
man interest. They be- 
long to what may be 
called the ‘‘ pocketbook 
school of poetry’’— 
those poems that one 
cuts from a newspaper 
and carries in the 
pocketbook till they 
are worn through at 
s the creases) % ‘s % 
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Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 





We do not supply business judg- 
ment.—Subscriber, Isle St. George, 
Ohio.—_I wish to go into the sheep 
business with a friend. I have the 
pasture and would take all care of the 
sheep. He will buy the sheep and is 
willing to pay whatever part of the 
expense is right. How shall we di- 
vide the shares so that it will be per- 
fectly fair on each side?—This is a 
business agreement requiring business 
judgment and a detailed knowledge of 
the circumstances. We are not in po- 
sition to aid you. 

Distribution of property—Guardian 
of property must be appointed by Pro- 
bate Court.—A. D. V., Holton, Mich.— 
A mother dies, leaving personal prop- 
erty that was hers before marriage. 
There are two minor children. Is the 
father a legal guardian and can he 
handle the property without first be- 
ing appointed guardian by the probate 
judge?—In the absence of a will, the 
husband would take one-third of his 
deceased wife’s personal property, the 
other two-thirds being divided among 
the children. The father would be the 
natural guardian of the children’s per- 
son but not of their property, unless 
he was duly appointed. 

Purchase of scraper for road district 
without money tax.—Subscriber, Stev- 
ens, Mich—If a majority of the 
taxpayers of a road district sign a con- 
tract for a road scraper can they make 
the rest of the taxpayers pay a por- 
tion of their road work in money to 
pay for same where there is no road 
tax?—No, but any overseer may pro- 
cure a good and sufficient iron or steel- 
shod scraper and a suitable plow, or 
either of them, for the use of his road 
district to be paid for with moneys 
arising from commutations, delin- 
quencies or non-resident highway 
taxes within such district. 


Statutes ‘governing rates of toll.— 
A. W. B., Highland, Mich—What are 
the legal duties of a grist mill in re- 
gard to grinding and tolling grain? 
Has the law been amended in any way 
and, if so, when and how?—The stat- 
ute governing the rates of toll for 
grinding was amended March 28th, 
1889. The sections changed were 
1619 and 1621,° Howell’s Statutes. 
These sections originally read “The 
owner or occupier of any grist mill 
shali” etc., and this was changed to 
read “The owner or occupier of any 
grist mill, doing custom work for toll. 
shall” ete. In all other’respects the 
statute remains in force as originally 
enacted. The miller must well and 
sufficiently grind the grain in the or- 
der it is received, and is accountable 
for the safe keeping of it. He must 
deliver the grain with the bag or cask 
in which it came, when demanded. 
He, however, is not accountable for 
the grain if lost through inevitable ac- 
cident. The owner of the grain can 
recover five dollars, in addition to the 
actual damage, if the miller does not 
compiy with the statute or charges 
over tolls. The legal tolls are: For 
grinding and bolting any wheat, rye, 
ov other grain, or for grinding and not 
bolting Indian corn, not to exceed one- 
tenth part thereof. For grinding and’ 
not bolting any grain, except Indian 
corn, not to-exceed one-twelfth part 
thereof. 








Che arkets. 


WHEAT. 














The market has quieted down after the 
flurry occasioned by the prospective war 
between France and England, and values 
are lower than a week ago. We don’t 
think, however, prices will go as low as 
they were before the upward movement 
began. There seems to be more confidence 
in the future, and it is likely to increase 
as the season advances. 

The foreign demand keeps up well, and 
it is likely to continue as long as prices 
go no higher. No other country seems 
willing to sell at present range of values, 
and those who must have wheat will be 
obliged to buy from America. After sev- 
eral days of weakness, the Liverpool mar- 
ket closed 4d higher Thursday. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this market 
from October 5 to October 27: 

No. 2 No.1 Mixed Mixed 
Red. White. Red. White. 
65% 65% 65% 


Sn Mcbbcavssnctahe i, 1, a 
BES Beiscstecccokes 6 6% Ge Ge 
BE Misenshssca ceca 6% &% 6% 6314 
Sp Seeerelenean 6 6z_Ci«‘ia CCG 
OY wetiwenses! 61% 67 Gf 6 

“a eee 8 8 6% 6% 
ih eRe PLR 6% 6% 67% 67% 








“ il 681, 67% 
“ is. 68% 67% 676 
“ 97., 68% 68 68 

“ 38., 3%, 68% «68% 
“ 49. 701, 69% ~—«69% 
“ 9.. 72 1% 71% 
“ O1., 71 70 7016 
“ 2, 72 1% 1% 
“ 94 74 7316 73% 
“ 95... 2% 71% 1% 
“96. 71% 10% 70% 
dee ee 71 70% 10% 


71 

i 

following is the record of the clos- 
ear wees on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week: 





ery 10% 

enon. Sea acta I) 10% 71% 

Monday ......-+- 5 ap an 

ne ne Pe goes f we 70% 
ednes . 

THUSdAY .....-.cececceccccccccees 70% 71 


he visible supply of wheat_in the 
United States and Canada on Saturday 
last was 14,848,000 bu, as compared with 
14,598,000 bu the previous week, and 24,629,- 
000 at the corresponding date in 1897. The 
increase for the week was 250,000 bu. In 
the same week last year the increase was 

u. 

"7 ae seare started speculators and 
advanced prices if it did nothing else. 

The Northwestern Miller says: ‘A con- 
servative elevator man who has_ been 
traveling for a week in the Red River val- 
ley and seeking information from every 
pessible source, says that the wheat rep 
in the north is quite spotted, and that the 
original estimates of the total yield for 
the three states—Minnesota and the two 
Dakotas—will certainly require revision. 
He is confident that not to-exceed 185.000, ~ 
000 bu will be secured, if that much is. 

Corn is ayy to be rotting badly in 

rs arts of Illinois. 

“The arought in Europe that ran through 
September, giving all countries there a 
backward start in wheat seeding, was 
broken early in Oc*ober with good rains 
through all countries and in‘about all lo- 
calities, according to the later reports. - 
it was too dry to plow in September, anc 
as it is tco tate in October to get in a 
large acreage having a good start nd 
winter, the prospects are that there w 

be not only no increase in general acreage, 
but that there B pe As a a in sev- 

untries, not in all. 

“Shs peniaent of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, Sunday, said: “An enormous 
wheat crop, the biggest we have ever had, 
tas been harvested in Manitoba and the 
northwest, but ;ts movment has been 
kept back by the several weeks of wet 
weather.” Of course railroad men al- 
ways report big crops on the line of their 
roads: it helps the stock of the road in 
the market, and also helps freight rates. 

In an article reviewing the situation in 
wheat, the N. Y. Commercial Bulletin 
sums up the situation as follows: In the 
United.-Kingdom stocks are far below an 
average, and the quantity of wheat on 
passage is also less than usual, There is 
hardly reason to fear a decline below 
prices at present prevailing, while, with 
crop prospects for 1899 the reverse of sat- 
isfactory, it may be only expedient to 
store wheat against a deficiency a year 
hence. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BUTTER. 

The butter market holds very firm, with 
receipts running light. It is just between 
seasons, winter cows not ‘yet being in 
shape, and those that have been milking 
all summer giving but a small amount. As 
a matter of fact, nearly every city experi- 
enced more or less of a milk famine this 
season, and the high price paid for it 
stopped a gocd deal of butter being made. 
Hence stocks of desirable table butter are 
very limited, while receipts of both cream- 
ery and dairy are considerably below the 
normal at this season. That is the case 
in this market, as well as at the principal 
distributing points, and the outlook is cer- 
tainly very favorable for producers at 
present. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: Creamery, 21@22c; fancy dairy, 
16@18c; good dairy, 14@15c; low grades, 6@ 
7c per lb. At Chicago, the market is firm 
and active, with offerings of good stock 
not equal to the demanl. Q ictations there 
are as follows: Creameries, extras, 214%@ 
22¢; firsts, 19@20c; seconds, 15@17c. Dairies, 
extras, 18@19c; firsts, 14@15c; No. 2, 12@13c. 
Ladles, extras, 12%@18c. Packing stock, 
114%@12c. The New York market is not in 
as good shape as western points. It seems, 
however, that the scarcity of really prime 
butter, and the fact that second class 
stock has to be accepted frequently in its 
place, explains the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of that market. The prime grades of 
creamery are selling higher than a week 
ago, and it would not be surprising if some 
further advance on these grades took 
place. Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: Creamery, 
Western, extras, per lb, 23c; do firsts, 20% 
@22c; do thirds to seconds, 15%@20c; do 
State, extras, 22@22%c; do firsts, 20@21%4c; 
do thirds to seconds, 15%@19c; Western, 
June, extras, 1914@20c; do seconds to firsts, 
17@19c; State dairy, half-firkin tubs, fall 
made, fancy, 20¢; do firsts, 17@18%c; do 
thirds to seconds, 14@16c; State dairy, fir- 
kins, fancy, 18c; do seconds to first, 15@17c; 
Western imitation creamery, finest, 17 
l7¥ec; do firsts, 14@l5tec: do seconds, 13@ 
13%c; factory, June, extras, 14@14%c; do 
seconds to firsts, 13@138%c; do current 
packed, finest, 13%@l4c; do seconds, 12%@ 
13c; do lower grades, 1144@12c. 

CHEESE 


There has been an advance of 4@%c on 
cheese since our last report, and quota- 
tions in this market on best full creams 
are 10@10%c per lb. The advance will un- 
doubtedly be maintained, as it has come 
so near the close of the season. Chicago 
also reports a further advance on some 
grades, with a good demand at current 
rates. The better price obtained for but- 
ter will have the effect of switching off 
some of the pSrons of the factory, and 
we do not think the fall make will turn 
out as large as usual in the west. At 
New York the market is rather dull, as 
the result of lower prices abroad and a 
lessened demand from the home: trade. 
The Tribune says in its weekly review of 
the trade: “There have been occasional 
sales all through the week of exception- 
ally fancy quality large cheese at 8c, 
but that figure has been extreme, and 
bulk of business in average finest fac- 





tories has been on the basis of 8%c. At 
the close there is a moderate demand from 
one or two exporters who are anxious to 
secure a little stock for shipment on 
Wecnesday’s midweek steamer, as the 
freight rate is 5s cheaper than by Satur- 
day’s Liverpool boat, but the general d2- 
mand lacks tife, and it is very difficult to 
exceed 8%c for anything, though some 
special factories nave been placed %c 
higher.”’ Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: State, full 
cream, large, colored or white, fancy, per 
lb, 8%e: do colored or white, choice, 83gc; 
do good to prime, 8@8%4c; do common to 
fair, 7@7%c; do small, cvlored or white, 
fancy, 9c; do good to choice, 84@8\%c; do 
common to fair, 7@8c; jight skims, small, 
choice, 64@ic; do large, choice, 64@6%c; 
part skims, small, choice, 6@64c; do large, 
choice, 544.@5%c; do good to prime, 44%.@5ic; 
do common to fair, 3%@4c; full skims, 2% 
@3e. 

At Liverpool on Thursday the market 
was quoted firm at 42s per cwt, a decline 
of 6d since a week ago, 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





Detroit, October 27, 1898. 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lets in 
barrels are as follows: 


RONEN cian enctbblscsanebtevaveacesecon $3.75 
REDON ccnscGdchcnbsenkeguvsshhsnsuepiwses sae 3.50 
PE BIRO ov cscvcsvescsckeccsscscts 4.25 
RI GROUPED’ obs vbhsoy000d0030ch0004sohsoneee 3.25 


on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was _ 24,633,000 bu, as compared 
with 24,563,000 bu the previous week, and 
44,772,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as fol- 
lows: No 2, 3d4ec; No 3, 35c; No 2 yellow, 
35%c; No 3 yellow, 35c per bu. Market 
firm; a good deal is being taken for export. 

OATS.—tThe visible suppiy of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 6,164,000 bu, as compared 
with 6,080,000 bu the previous week, and 
15,868,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as fol- 
lows: No 2 white, 27%c; No 3 white, 27c. 
Market firm and advancing. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 1,339,000 bu, as compared 
with 1,308,000 bu the previous week, and 
3,310,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
18y7. Quoted at 538c per bu for No 2. 

BARLEY.—Market firm at 98@%5c per 
hundred for good samples. 

CLOVER SEED.—Market firm; quoted 
at $5.25 per bu for prime spot, $5.25 for De- 
cember, and $5.30 for March. No 2, $4@4.25 
per bu, Alsike selling at $3.85@4. 

BEANS.—Higher than a week ago, but 
lower than early in the week. October 
quoted at $1.07, November at $1.07, and De- 
cember at $1.08. 

FEED.—Bran, $12; coarse middlings, 
$13; fine middlings, $14; cracked corn, $15; 
coarse cornmeal, $14; corn and oat chop, 
$13 per ton in jobbing lots. 

APPLES.—Best winter, $2.50@3 per bbl; 
fall varieties, $1.75@2 per bbl. 

PEACHBES.—Selling at $2.50@3 per bu. 

GRAPBS.—Concords, $12.50 per 100 bas- 
kets of 9 pounds; Niagara, $16 per 100 bas- 
kets of 8 pounds; Catawba, 2c per lb. 

EGGS.—Quoteds at 154%c per doz for 
fresh receipts, and 16c for candled. Cold 
storage, 134%4@14c per doz. 

HONEY.—Comb, choice, 9@10c; fancy 
white, 11@12c per Ib. 

ONIONS.—Selling at 35@40c per bu on 
market, and jobbers quote 35c in large lots. 

CABBAGE.—Quoted at $2.50 per ton in 
large lots, and $1@1.25 per 100 on the city 
market. ; 

POTATOES.—Market firm. Jobbers are 
quoting 35@40c per car toad lots, and farm- 
ers are realizing 35@40c on city market. 
LIVE POULTRY.—Quoted as follows: 
Spring chickens, 7@8c; fowls, 6@7c; ducks, 
6@i7c; geese, 6@644c; turkeys, 8@9c per lb. 

BALED HAY AND STRAW.—Best tim- 
othy, in car lots, $8@8.5) per ton; rye 
straw, $5.00; wheat and oat straw, $4.50, 
WOOL.—Nominal quotations in interior 
markets are as follows: Unwashed fine, 
14@lic; washed fine, 19@20c; unwashed 
medium, 18@20c; washed medium, 22@25c 


er Ib. 

HIDES.—No change in the range of 
prices. Quoted as follows: No. 1 green, 
Mac; No 2 green, 3%c; No 1 cured, 9c; No 2 
cured, 8c; No 1 green calf, 10¢c; No 2 green 
calf, 8%c; No 1 kip, 7%c; No 2 kip, 8c; 
sheepskins, as to wool, 40@70c; shearlings, 


10@50c. 

PROVISIONS.—Market quiet and steady. 
Quotations are as follows: Mess pork, 
$10.25 per bbl; short cut mess, $12; short 
clear, $11.50; compound lard, 4%c; family 
lard, 54c; kettle lard, 64c; smoked hams, 
8@8ec; bacon, 8@84c; shoulders, 6c; picnic 
hams, 6c per Ib. 

COFFEE.—No change in values since a 
week ago. Quotations are as follows: 
Roasted Rio, ordinary, 9c, fair 11¢c; Santos, 
good l4c, choice 18c; Maracaibo, 20@25c; 
Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 28@32c; package cof- 
fee sold on the equality plan on a basis of 
— less 75c per 100-lb case, in New 

re) 


rk. 

OILS.—Turrentine is higher; no other 
changes. Linseed oil firm. Latest quota- 
tions are as follows: Raw linseed, 38c; 
boiled linseed, 34c, less 1c for cash; extra 
lard oil, 50c; No 1 lard oil, 35c; water white 
kerosene, 8%c; fancy grade, 11%c; deodor- 
ized stove gasoline, 8c; turpentine, 39c 
per gal in bbl lots. 

HARDWARE.—Wire nails have ad- 
vanced. No other changes have taken 
place. Quotations are as follows: Wire 
nails, $1.60; steel cut nails, $1.50 per cwt, 
new card; axes, single bit, bronze, $3; 
double bit, bronze, $8.50; single bit, solid 
steel, $6; double bit, solid steel, $950 per 
doz; bar iron, $1.8; carriage bolts, 7% per 
cent off gE py barbed wire, $1.65; 
galvanized, $1.9 per cwt; single and double 
strength glass, 80 and 20 per cent off new 
list; sheet iron, No 24, $2.50 per cwt; gal- 
vanized, 7 and 10 per cent off list; No 9 
annealed wire, $1.45 rates, 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Thursday, Oct. 27, 1898. 
CATTLE. 
Receipts Thursday, 503, as c 

with 778 one week ago. Quality em ge 
good. Market fairly active and about 
steady for good handy butchers and good 
stockers; common weak to 10c lower. 
$4.69 was top price to-day for 26 good 





butcher steers av 1,134 lbs., and $3, * 
do av 1,070 lbs.; but the bulk crate; 
hands at prices ranging from $3.25 to $3.90: 
fair to good butcher cows, $2.75 to $3.50: 
common, $2.00 to $2.65; bulls, light to good 
butchers, $2.75 to $3.10; stockers, $3.0) to 
$3.75; feeders, $3.75 to $4.00. Veal Calves— 
Receipts, 126; one week ago, 115; fairly 
active but lower; a few choice brought 
$6.50, but the bulk sold at prices rangine 
from $5.50 to $6.25. asioh cows and spring. 
ers unchanged; range. $30.00 to $55.00: =a 
mower at $55.00 to $45.00. res wales 
uok sold Mason & F 10 mixed sto ; 
AB hn “4 Pa ype Sethhes 
chleicher av at $3.35, and a bul ‘gh- 
ing 770 at $3.00. tia 
pga Agar sot é Co po mixed butch- 
ers av a -40, 0 av 902 at $3.4 
steers av 1,142 at $4.00. vernal 
aauart sold Sullivan 4 feeders av 832 ar 


Burden sold same 14 feeders avy 814 at 
$3.75, and 2 cows av 885 at $3.75. 

Culver sold same 7 feeders av 907 at $3.95 
and 3 mixed av 820 at $3.40. , 

York sold Austee 9 stockers av 631 at 
$3.35, 9 do to Mason & F av 604 at $3.50, and 
4 mixed av 625 at $2.85. 

Deymond sold Mason & F 9 stockers ay 
683 at $3.75, and 9 mixed av 735 at $3.30. 

Sweet & N sold Mich Beef Co 13 -mixed 
av 804 at $3.75, 3 do av 883 at $3.25, and 2 
cows av 860 at $2.50. 

Spicer & M sold Kammen 4 cows av 937 
at $2.55, 4 calves to Marx av 425 at $3.20, 5 
cows to Mich Beef Co av 1,000 at $3.10, 1 
do weighing 1,070 at $3.00, 5 mixed butchers 
av 636 at $3.40, and a steer weighing 1,08) 
at $4.35. 

Robb sold Caplis & Co 2 (cow and buil) 
av 1.315 at $3.5744, and 4 mixed butchers av 
692 at $3.50. ; 

Burden sold sam2 5 heifers av 872 at $3.96, 
and 2 old cows to Clancey av 880 at $2.00. 

Dennis sold Mich Beef Co 20 steers av 
1,134 at $4.60, and 26 steers and heifers ay 
777 at $4.25. 

Coats sold Sullivan 14 mixed stockers ay 
682 at 33.50, and 3 heifers to Regan av 630 
at $3.25. 

Lee sold same 8 mixed stockers av 787 at 
£e. and 2 bulls to Mason & F av 785 at 

Spicer & M sold Clancey 3 cows av 1,070 
at $38.00. 

Kelsey sold Sullivan 7 steers av 753 at 
$3.65, a bull weighing 750 at $3.00, and 3 
heifers av 772 at $3.65. 

Bergen & T sold Mich Beef Co 2 bulls av 
me at $3.00, and a heifer weighing 660 at 


Glenn sold Caplis & Co 3 cows av 1,046 at 
$2.55, 2 bulls av 815 at $3.00, 7 steers av 
1,070 at $4.40, and 10 mixed butchers to 
Revrer av SF2 at $3.40. 

Ackley sold Regan 5 heifers av 586 at 
$3.29, a bull to Mich Beef Co weighing 
1,500 at $2.75, 2 do to Sullivan av 855 at 
$3.00, 6 steers av 700 at $3.50, 8 mixed butch- 
ers to Black av 1,08 at $3.20, and 3 cows 
av 1,073 at $2.60. 

Spicer & M sold June 5 bulls av 806 at 
$3.10, 4 stockers to Padgett av 562 at $3.50, 
4 do av 617 at $3.50, and a cow weighing 
1200 at $3.50. 

Bergen & T sold Sullivan 10 stockers av 

7 at $3.40. 


Johnston sold same 3 mixed av 1113 at 
Si heifers av 821 at $3.70, and 2 av 535 
at 


I ingeman sold same 4 stockers av 695 at 
$3.50, 2 cows av 1050 at $2.75, and 4 mixed 
butchers to Schleicher av 752 at $3.50. 

Topping sold Prucha 5 feedérs av 940 at 


50. 

Pline sold Mich Beef Co a bull weighing 
1910 at $3.25. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Thursday, 1493; one week ago, 
1382. Market fairly active, but prices were 
10 to 15c lower than one week ago. Range 
of prices: Lambs, $4.50 to $5.00; good mixed 
lots, $4.00 to $4.50; fair to good mixed 
butchers, $3.10 to $3.90; culls and common, 
$2.25 to $3.00. 

Reason sold Hiser 26 mixed butchers av 
80 at $2.50. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Young 12 lambs av 


at >. 
— sold Fitzpatrick 30 lambs av 68 
at $4.75. 
McKiggon sold Monaghan 43 mixed av 70 
at $3.80. e 


Korff sold Hiser 17 lambs av 80 at $5. 
Robb sold Caplis 56 lambs av 68 at $4.60. 
Roe & Holmes sold Monaghan 59 lambs 
av 58 at $4.50, 64 do av 57 at $4.50, 58 culls 
av 81 at $2.25, and 20 lambs av 66 at $1.50. 
Weidman sold Mich Beef Co 26 lambs av 
71 at $4.85. 
Sharp sold same 26 mixed av 60 at $4. 
Lee sold same 14 mixed av 88 at $3.60. 
Fstep sold Fitzpatrick 33 lambs av 78 at 


.05. 

Nichols sold Young 21 mixed av 100 at 

Bricker sold Fitzpatrick 119 mixed av 88 
at $3.15. 


Burden sold Sullivan Beef Co 27 mixed 
av 8 at $3, and 82 do to Mich Beef Co av 
76 at $3.50. 

Proper sold Kammen 46 mixed av 70 at 


Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 38 
lainbs av 66 at $4.80. 

Hogan sold Sullivan Beef Co 34 mixed 
av 84 at $2.80. 
ene sold Young 34 lambs av 7 at 


E Young sold Sullivan Beef Co 28 lambs 
av 69 at $4.80. 
Roe & Holmes sold Campbell 24 mixed av 
106 at $3.25. 
HOGS. 


Receipts Thursday, 6,369, as compared 
with 5,416 one week ago. Market opened 
slow and lower, later trade was active, 
and about all changed hands at prices 20 
to 25¢c below those paid last Friday. Range 
of prices, $3.30 to $3.45, bulk $3.32% to $3.40; 
pigs and light hogs, $3.10 to $3.25; stags, %4 
off; roughs, $2.75 to $3.00. 

— sold Parker, Webb & Co 28 av 182 
a 


t $3.40. 

Heeney sold same 71 av 169 at $3.40. 

McLaren sold same 7! av 185 at $3.35. 

Spicer & M sold same 81 av 138 at $3.35 
and 45 av 187 at $3.40. 

Lomason sold same 69 av 202 at $3.45. 

Kalahan sold same 70 av 196 at $3.40 and 
49 av 166 at $3.30. 

Haller sold same 90 av 180 at $3.40. 

Fenton sold same 22 av 172 at $3.35 and 34 
av 205 at $3.35. 

Thorburn sold same 73 av 167 at $3.30. 

Lee sold same 38 av 179 at $3.40. 

Osmus sold same 23 av 231 at $3.40 

Weeks sold same 47 av 203 at $3.35. 

Shelton sold same 67 av 200 at $3.40. 

Lewis sold same 108 av 191 at $3.35. 
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Dennis sold same 85 av 149 at $3.30 and 54 
av 207 at $3.35. 

West sold same 20 av 176 at $3.32%4. 

Stevens sold Hammond, S & Co 22 av 156 
at $3.25. * 

Hogan sold same. 47 av 185 at $3.30. 

Gamiber sold same 65 av 183 at $3.30. 

Green sold same 165 av 184 at $3.40. 

Bergen sold same 4 av 259 at $3.42. 

Mayer sold same 26 av 192 at $3.35. 

Hawley sold Sullivan $3 av 159 at $3.35. 

Glenn sold same §1 av 180 at $3.30. 

Adams sold same 93 av 178 and 112 av 176 
at $3.40. 

Young sold same 74 av 134 at $8.32%4 and 
24 pigs av 106 at $3.10. 

Coats sold san.e 81 av 173 at $3.35 and 35 
pigs av 114 at $3.15. 

Robb sold same 82 av 154 at $3.30. 

Clark sold same 80 av 163 at $3.35. 

Johnston sold same 60 av 173 at $3.35. 

Simmons sold same 74 av 150 at $3.25. 

Lingeman scld same 31 av 151 at $8.25. 

Lewis sold same 28 av 118 at $3.15. 

Kelsey sold same 69 av 126 at $3.20. 

Weidman sold same 111 av 167 at $3.30. 

Shock suid same 34 av 176 at $3.30. 

Haley sold same 90 av 140 at $3.20. 





Friday, October 28, 1898. 
CATTLE. 


Receipts Friday, 215 as compared with 
348 one week ago. Market active and un- 
changed from yesterday’s prices. $4.50 
was top price to-day for 4 steers av 1,157 
lbs, and $4.20 for 8 fair quality butchers’ 
steers and heifers av 1,045 lbs, balance as 
noted. Veal calves lower; range $5.20 to 
$6.00. Milch cows and springers un- 
changed; very few here. 

Royd sold Caplis & Co 2 
1,290 at $3.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Jerow 8 mixed 
butchers av 692 at $3.50, 4 do to Robinson 
av 760 at $83.00. 12 do av 891 at $3.80, 2. bulls 
to Mason & F. av 420 at $2.80, 5 storkers 
av 574 at $3.50, 6 mixed butchers to Kam- 
men av 846 at $3.45 and 3 stockers to Sulli- 
van av 655 at $3.75, 5 heifers to Parke, 
Davis & Co av 565 at $3.25, 6 mixed butch- 
ers to Robinson av 781 at $3.35, 5 do av 780 
at $3.40, 3 steers and heifers av 926 at $4.25, 
3 cows to Fitzpatrick av 940 at $2.50, 2 do 
av 890 at $2.25, 4 mixed butchers to 
Schleicher av 720 et $3.25, 10 steers to Sul- 
livan av 925 at $3.7, 7 stockers av 586 at 
$3.50, 3 mixed av 743 at $3.25, 3 canners to 
Mason & F av 1.023 at $1.7% and 1 do 
weighing 900 at $1.75. 

Spicer & M sold Kammen 2 butchers av 
765 at $3.50. 

Lovewell sold Sullivan 10 stockers av 
625 at $3.60, 2 do to Mason & F av 585 at 
$3.25 and a bull weighing 770 at $2.80; also 
§ steers and heifers to Mich Beef Co av 
1,045 at $4.25. 

Richmond sold Clancey 3 cows av 1,100 
at $2.50 and 4 mixed butchers to Sullivan 
av 860 at $3.50. 

Smith suld Mason & F 3 steckers av 733 
at $3.65, a bull weighing 920 at $3.00 and a 
steer weighing 800 at $3.50. 

Judson sold Marx 8 mixed butchers av 
656 at $3.40 and a steer weighing 770 at 
$3.6 


bull weighing 


3.60. 
Fox & Bishop sold Sullivan 9 heifers av 
821 at $3.75 and 3 cows to Magee av 796 at 


$2.00. 
an sold McIntyre 4 heifers av 680 at 


F. W. Horner sold Mich Beef Co 4 cows 
av 1,055 at , 6 heifers av 780 at $3.80 
and 2 bulls av 825 at $2.80. 

Judson sold Mason & F 2 buils av 730 at 
3.05 


Wolaver sold Mason & F 12 stockers av 
712 at $3.50 and 3 mixed av 703 at $3.00. 

Rutherford sold McIntyre 3 mixed 
butchers av 863 at $3.40. 

Griffin sold Sullivan 4 steers av 700 at 


Hyman sold Fox & Bishop 5 steers av 
1,330 at $4.30. s 
ee sold same 4 steers av 1,157 at 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts Friday, 571; one week ago, 711. 
Quality not very good. Market fairly 
active; lambs, 10 to 15c lower, or 25 to 30c 
lower than prices paid one week ago; $4.75 
was top price to-day for lambs av 70 lbs, 
balance at noted. 

Judson sold Hiser 66 culls av 67 at $2.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 27 lambs av 
61 at $4.40, 20 common butchers’ sheep av 
80 at $2.25, 19 do av 73 at $2.25, 29 do av 82 at 
$2.50, 57 lambs to Hiser av 60 at $4.65 and 14 
sheep to Mich Beef Co av 90 at $3.50. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 11 
At ay av 114 at $3.and 63 lambs av 80 at 
94.00, 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 10 lambs av 
70 at $4.50. 

Taggart sola Kammen 32 mixed av 70 at 


Miller sold Mich Beef Co 20 Lambs av 70 
at $4.75 and 9 sheep av 100 at $3.25. 
annem sold Lamoratx 59 lambs av 67 at 
ot.09. 


Rutherford sold Sullivan Beef Co, 29 
lambs av 66 at $4. 
3 W << sold Mich Beef -Co 43 lambs av 
oa 4 

HOGS. 

, Receipts Friday 3,934, as compared with 
3.770 one week ago. Market active and 
strong to 2%c higher than prices paid 
yesterday; tops brought $3.45, bulk at 
$3.35 to $8.40; all sold, closing steady. 
$3 4g eeart sold R S Webb 124 av 173 at 


Kelsey sold same_66 av 188 at $3.40. 

Sweet & N sold Hammond, S & Co 82 
av 195, 83 av 189 and 117 av 187 at $2.35. 

Spicer & M sold same 54 av 207, 7 av 205, 
41 av 179, 56 av 190, 51 av 200 at $3.40 and 
2) av 218 at 33.37%. 
Proper sold Sullivan 40 av 169 at $3.27%4. 
coer sold Hammord & Co 29 av 237 
Cassey sold same 116 av 177 at $3.40 and 
pigs av 112 at $8.15. 

Pline sold same 66 av 234 at $3.45 

Jedele sold same $2 av 198 at $3.40 and 33 
av 182 at $3.15. 

Miller sold same 53 av 184 at $3.3714. 

Spiccr & M so!d same 44 av 165 at $3.30. 

Judson suld same 31 av 182 at $3.32%. 

Ramsay sold same 187 av 189 at $3.4214. 

ag & Holmes sold same 76 av 184 at 


Roberts & Spencer~sold Parker, Webb 
& Co 54 av 180 at $3.40. i 
Roe & Holmes sold same 152 av 157, 2 
av 239 at $3.40 and 24 av 190 at $3.35. 
Knapp sold same 74 av 178 at $3.35. 
Charlton sold same 74 av 217 at $3.45. 
McFail sold same 79 av 190 at $3.35. 
saga Teons & H sold same 134 av 208 at 


a 


Rutherford sold same 28 av 159 at $3.25. 
G J Smith sold same 74 av 175 at $3.40. 
KF W Horner sold same 144 av 162 and 27 
av 199 at $3.40. 
O’Hara sola same 98 av 199, 78 av 164 and 
124 av 214 at $3.45. 
Brown sold same 63 av 169 at $3.4214. 
Bulien sold same 50 av 191 at $3.45. 
Hyne sold same 98 av 158 at $3.30. 
Hyman sold same 59 av 202 at $3.42%. 
si & Bishop sold same 165 av 174 at 
Richroond sold same 49 av 168 at $3.40. 
McFarland sold same 23 av 188 at $3.40. 
Luckie sold same 150 av 182 and 51 av 
189 at $3.40. 
Buck Bros sold same 56 av 206 at $3.45. 
Wolaver sold same 20 av 170 at $3.35. 
Eddy sold Parker, Webb & Co, 77 av 184 
at $3.35. 
Stecker sold same 11 av 198 at $3.40. 
Boyd sold same 55 av 203 at $3.40. 
G. Eddy sold same 146 av 171 at $3.35. 
Pline sold Sullivan 72 av 128 at $3.20. 
Discher sold same 74 av 165 at $3.25. _ 
Spicer & M sold same 55 av 117 at $3.20. 
Knight sold same 68 av 166 at $3.32%. 
Dunlavey sold same 66 av 153 at $3.30. 
Luekie sold same 50 av 107 at $3.20. 
Eddy sold same 10 av 102 at $3.15. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 





East Buffalo, October 27, 1898. 
Cattle.—Receipis of cattle on Monday 
last were 7,536, as compared with 7,898 for 


the same day last week. Shipments were 
4,224, as compared with 5,208 the previous 
week. The heavy receipts made a dull 
and slow market, with a drop in prices of 
10@25e per hundred; coarse, half fattened 
steers, thin cows and heifers were hardest 
to move, and showed the most loss, while 
smooth handy weight steers and heifers 
suffered the least, and sold nearest to last 
week’s prices. Oxen ruled slow and gener- 
ally lower; bulls were quiet but steady; 
stockers and feeders were i0e lower, except 
for a few choice, which sold about steady. 
Prime to extra steers sold at $5.15@5.30; 
good to choice, $4.65@5.10; common to fair 
butchers, $3.90@4.50; heifers, 3$3.50@4.50; 
cows, $2@4; stockers and feeders, $3@4.15. 
Wednesday the market was again dull an! 
slow, and everything but well-tinished 
handy weights were hard to dispose of 
even at shaded prices. The outlook for 
such cattle isregardedas unfavorable. Quo- 
tations at the close were as follows: Ex- 
port and Shipping Steers.—Prime to extra 
choice finished steers, 1,400 to 1,450 Ibs, $5.10 
@5.25; prime to choice steers, 1,300 to 1,400 
“Ibs, $5@5.10; good to choice fat steers, 1,256 
to 1,300 Ibs, $4.90@5; good to choice fat 
smooth steers, 1,050 to 1,200 lbs, $4.60@4.85; 
green coarse and rough fat steers, 1,050 to 
1,400 lbs, $4.10@4.40. Butchers Native Cattle. 
Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1,059 to 1,150 Ibs, 
$4.60@4.90; fat, smooth, dry fed light steers, 
900 to 1,000 lbs, $4.35@4.50; light to fair dry- 
fed steers, $404.49; green steers, thin to 
half fattened to 1,000 to 1,300 lbs, $4@4.25; 
fair io good steers, 900 to 1,000 Ibs, $3.90@ 
4.25; choice smooth fat heifers, $4.25@4.50: 
fair to good fat heifers, $3.85@4; light, thin, 
half-fat heifers, $3.50@3.75; fair to good 
mixed butchers stock, $3.50@3.90; mixed 
lots, fair to choice quality fat cows and 
heifers, $3.50@3.75; choice to extra smooth, 
well fattened butcher cows, $3.65@4; fair to 
good butcher cows, $3@3.50; common old 
shelly cows, $2@2.50. Bulls and Oxen.—Ex- 
port weight bulls, fat and smooth, $3.75@ 
$3.85; good fat smooth handy weight butch- 
er bulls, $5.25@3.60; fair to good sausage 
bulls, $2.7573.15; stock bulls, common to ex- 
tra, $2.75@3.25; fat, smooth, young oxen to 
good lots fit for export, $4.25@4.50; fair to 
fairly good partly fattened young oxen, 
$3.75@4; old common and poor oxen, $2.50@ 
3.50. Native Stockers and Feeders.—Feed- 
ing steers, good style, weight and extra 
quality, $3.90@4.15; feeding steers, common 
to only fair quality, $3.50@3.75; good quality 
yearling stock steers and calves, $3.60@4; 
stock heifers, common to choice, $3@3.25; 
pea steers, cull grades and throw outs, 
343.35. 
Thursday few on sale, and receipts very 
light. Market weak and shade lower. 


Sheep.—Receipts of sheep and lambs on 
Monday last were 15,000, as compared with 
16,600 the previous week. Shipments were 
9,600, as compared with 10,200 the previous 
week. Sheep held steady but easy, while 
yearlings were steady to firm; lambs, how- 
ever, were weak and lower, declining 10@ 
15c per hundred on fair to good grades. 
The range on yearlings was $4.25@4.90; 
sheep, $2.50@4.85; lambs, $4.25@5.65. The 
same day last week top lambs sold at $5.65 
@5.75, and top sheep, $4.85. Four bunches 
of strictly choice selected wether and ewe 
lambs sold at $4.70. This was the top price 
for the day, and all were Michigan. They 
numbered 478 head. Wednesday there were 
a fair number on sale; the market opened 
with a slow demand for lambs, and prices 
were weaker; but sheep were in light sup- 
ply and firm. Quotations at the close were 
as follows: Choice to extra ewes and 
wethers, $5.40@5.50, buckey an1 fair, $@ 
5.35; culls, fair to good, $4.50@4.90; common 
to choice yearlings, $4.25@4.90; native 
clipped sheep, choice to selected wethers, 
$4.70@4.85; fair to choice mixed sheep, $4.40 
@4.65; culls and common ewe sheep, $2.25@ 
3.25; Canada lambs, good to choice ewes 
and wethers, $5.35@5.50; good to choice, 
part bucks, $5.10@5.25; buckey lots, $5@5.10. 

Thursday the market was dui but ste.d/ 
for lambs, with sheep a shade lower; best 
sold at $4@4.50; others, $2.25@3.75. 


Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday 
were 42,750, as compared with 29 for 
the same day last week. Shipments were 
22,800, as compared with 21,856 for the same 
day last week. Receipts were unexpected- 
ly heavy, and as the quality was only fair 
the market ruled slow and lower, the de- 
cline averaging 15 to 25c, light thin pigs 
and grassers showing the greatest drop. 
The range was $3.25@3.85 for pigs to choice 
heavy corn fed lots. The market closed 
dull and slow, with considerable stock held 
over. It was the worst market experienced 
this fall. Wednesday receipts were fairly 
liberal; market ruled slow with prices 
weaker on all grades. A good number 
were held over unsold. Sales were at the 
following range: Good to choice yorkers, 
175 to 185 lbs, $3.55@2.60; prime light York- 
ers, $3.45@3.50; grassy and Michigan lots, 
$3.40@3.50; mixed packers’ grades, $3.65@3.70; 
medium weights, 200 to 240 lbs, $3.70@3.75; 
heavy hogs, 250 to 300 lbs, $3.80@3.85; grassy 
heavy conta, $2.55@3.65; roughs, common to 








good, $3.10@3.25; stags, common to choice, 





$2.50@3; pigs, good to choice, $3.35@3.40; 
pigs, skips, common to fair, $2.50@3.25. 
wen bags rn the Hany was active and 

sher. orkers sold at $%.65@3.75; others, 
$3.75@3.80; pigs, $3.253.55. 


THE CHICAGO MARKET. 


Chicago, October 27, 1898. 
Cattle.—The receipts of cattle in this 
market last week were 54,017, as compared 
with 44,442 the previous week, and 56585 


for the same week last year. On Monday, 
receipts were 22,577 head against 20,665 for 
the same day tast week. The market 
ruled dull and lower, helped by large re- 
ceipts. As compared with Saturday's 
prices about all grades were 10c per hun- 
dred lower, and 15@20c lower than on Fri- 
day in some instances. A few lots of 
prime steers sold early at $5.7(@5.85, but 
everything else was weak at the decline 
noted. A load of 1,475-lb cattle sold at $5.85, 
being within 5c of the top for the year. 
Natives averaging 840@1,670 Ibs sold at $4@ 
5.70, bulk $5@5.50; fed Westerns, $4.10@5.30; 
grass Westerns, $3.50@4.50; Western cows 
and heifers, $2.70@4; grass Texas steers, 
$3.35@3.80; native cows, $2@3.80; heifers, 
$2.60@4.50; stags and oxen, $3.45@4.35; bulls, 
$2.50@4.10; calves, $3@7.25, and stockers and 
feeders, $2.90@4.50, with a fancy load of se- 
lected 976-lb feeders at $4.70. Stock cattle 
closed 2@s5c lower than a week ago. Tues- 
day the market ruled slow, the arrivals 
being in excess of the same day last 
week, and of poor quality. Sales showed 
values a shade lower. Up to and including 
Wednesday of this week, receipts have 
been 43,150, as compared with 37,849 for the 
Same days last week Wednesday the 
market was slow, with the low-priced and 
low-grade cattle hard to sell at steady 
prices; westerns steady to strong. A few 
lots of prime steers bought on urgent 
orders for shipment sold 10@l5c higher than 
on Monday, but after that prices were un- 
even, perhaps here and there easier. The 
extreme range on steers was $4.25@5.70 for 
ordinary to best; Cows and heifers, $2.25@ 
4.50; stockers, $3.50@4.50° veal calves, $4.35@ 
7.10 for common to best. Market closed 
quiet but steady 

Thursday’s estimated receipts were 12,- 
000; murket steady to 10c lower; beeves, 
$3.90@5.60; cows and heifers, $1.75@4.60; Tex- 
as steers, $2.75@3.90; westerns, $3.50@4.50; 
stockers and feeders, $2.75@4.50. 

Sheep.—Receipts of sheep in this mar- 
ket the past week were &4,141, as com- 
pared with 76,121 the previous week, and 
71,458 for the corresponding week in 1897. 
Moné@ay, 28,296 head of sheep were on sale, 
as compared with 23,493 for the same day 
last week. The market opened active and 
steady as compared with last Friday’s. 
Old ewes sold arcund $3.10@3.75; stock ewes 
with good mouths, $4@425; market ewes, 
$4.25@4.30; market wethers, $4.50@4.80; year- 
lings, $4.60@4.85. Common lambs, $4.75@5; 
fair to good market lambs, $5.50@5.75; top 
market lambs, $5.80@6.10. Feeding lambs 
might be quoted at $5@5.20, with sales of 
some inferior lots at $5. Tuesday receipts 
were heavy, and the weather wet and dis- 
courazing, but prime lots of sheep sold as 
well as on Monday, and held steady all 
day. Feeding lambs, however, were lower, 
with the offerings generally of poor qual- 
ity. Up to and including Wednesday of 
this week receipts have been 64,236, as 
compared with 54,317 for the same days 
last week. Wednescay sheep held steady 
but lambs were generaily lower. Old feed- 
ing ewes sold at $3.50@3.85; market ewes, $4 
@4.30; prime market wethers $4.40@4.70; 
yearlings, $4.60@4.80. Common lambs, $4.75 
@5; fair to good, $5.25W5.50; tops, $5.75@6.85; 
nothing sold as high as $6 to-day. In feed- 
ing lambs the price was right around $6, 
the cheap lots were all sold yesterday; 
nothing here as low as $4.60@4.80 to-day. 
Right fancy feeders would sell for $.10@ 
5. 9 





Thursday market quiet and steady. 

Hogs.—The receipts in this market the 
past week were 206,852, as compared with 
146,889 the previous week, and 176,969 for 
the corresponding week in 1897. Monday 
the receipts were 49,381, as compared with 
35,574 for the same day last week. The 
receipts were the largest in several 
months, prices were 5c lower than at the 
close of the week, and about lic lower 
than on Friday. Trade opened slow, but 
later was very active. The market fin- 
ished comparatively steady, with 8,000 left 
in the pens. Heavy sola at $3.30@3.80, bulk 
$3.60G 3.70; light, $3.40@3.82%. bulk $3.60@3.80; 
mixed and butchers’, $3.40@3.85, bulk $3.60@ 
3.75; pigs, $2.50@3.60, bulk $3@3.15. pigs 
closed 50c lower than last Friday. Tues- 
day receipts were again larger than ex- 
pected, and values showed a slight decline 
from Monday's close, with sales showing 
considerabie irregularity. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week, receipts 
have been 122,829, as compared with 97,174 
for the same days last week. Wednesday 
the market opened fairly active, with 
prices about steady, but at the close trade 
was slow and prices easier. Rough old 
sows sold at $3.40@3.60; good mixed and 
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No. 17—Plain Sights..... 
No. 18—Target Sights............ 
No. 19—Lyman Sights... 


Send stamp for 84-page catalogue describing our 
full line, containing valuable hints about Rifles. 


J STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL C0., 


P. O. Box 302, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





prime packers, $3.65@3.75; prime mediums, 
selected butcher-weights and_ shippers, 
$3.75@3.80, a load or so at $3.85. The bacon 
houses paid $3.70@3.75 for 120 up to 220, to 
average 175@180 lbs; light pigs of 120 to 160 
Ibs, selected, $3.30@3.60; little pigs of 100 lbs 
average and under, $3@3.15. 

Thursday’s estimated receipts were 39,000: 
market slow and 5@10c lower; light, $3.30@ 
3.724; mixed, $3.35@3.75: heavy, $8.25@3.75; 
rough, $3.25@3.40. 





The Delaware Indians intend giving up 
their lands in Indian Territory and remov- 
ing to Mexico. 





A report from Washington, October 22, 
says that the President’s long expected 
civil service order will be made next 
month, which will exempt 25,000 positions 
from civil service rules. About half of 
these places are now filled by Republicans, 
J a it would make about 12,000 to be 

ed. 


Madison County in Southern Iowa, thirty- 
five miles Southwest of Des Moines, is con- 
sidered to be one of the best farming and 
stock counties in Iowa. The soil is a rich, 
black loam with a clay subsoil and seems 
to stand dry as well as wet seasons. Crops 
of all kinds are very good there this year. 
It is one of the best grass counties in the 
state; timothy, clover and bluegrass being 
the leading kinds grewn there. It is also 
noted for its fruit, large quantities of which 
are shipped. Apples, peaches, plums, cher- 
ries, mulberries as well as all kinds of small 
fruit, do quite well there. The climate in 
Southern lewa is quite mild with early 
springs and very late falls. If further infor- 
mation is desired, write A. W. Crawford, 
Winterset, Lowa. 








Dollars Out of Wind. 
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CHATHAM 
SENNING MILL 





Clean your grain, get more cash for your crop, 
and keen vonr fields free from foul weeds. The 
CHATHAM FANNING MILL will take out 
cockle. chess, chaff, and all foul stuff, and sepa- 
rate the small from the-large seeds. It is the 
Best General Purpose Mill in America 

MT. PLEASANT, Mich., Sept. 30th, 
M. CAMPBELL FANNING MILL Co., LIMITED: 

Dear Sirs,—I bought one of your Mills with 
Bagging Attachment of vour agent, R. P. Waldron. 
It works splendidly and there is none to beat it. 
I would not sell the Bagger for anythingif I could 
not get another like it. I cleaned and bagged 57 
bushels in one hour and could have done more if 
I had tried. Respectfully yours, 

H. M. Russet, Winn P. O., Isabella Co., Mich. 

Send for booklet and prices. 

M. CAMPBELL FANNING MILL CO, 
103 Wessen Ave., Detroit. 


1898. 


POWER WINDMILLS, 
PUMPING WINDMILLS, 
FEED CRINDERS, 
TANK HEATERS, 
and last but not least, 

MAUD S: PUMPS 
are manufactured at home by a 
reliable company. 

Send for catalogue and prices. 
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SAMUEL CABOT, - - 82 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


" Cabot’s 
Creosote Shingle Stains 
> and they will never decay. 
Wood treated with Creosote is not subject to dry- 
rot or other decay.”—Century Dictionary. 

‘ Pa_P4_ P44 P46 be De} 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Highest prices obtained for Hay, Potatoes and 
Farm Produce. Money advanced on shipments. 
Give us atrial. Correspondence solicited. 


























STEVENS 


“FAVORITE” 


Is a first quality Rifle of light weight. 
to accuracy and workmanship by our reputation of 
It is a “Take Down’’—can be taken apart 
or put together in 10 seconds’ time. 
Walnut stock and fore end well finished. 
Browned barrel. 


Send for Stained-wood samples and color studies—free. 


All colors, 50 % cheaper than paint. 
GAGE & M’DOUGALL, Manchester, N. H. 





Guaranteed as 


22-inch barrel. 
Case-hard- 
Weight 444 pounds. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 


I know their haunts, the lovely things, 
with shy, uplifted faces; 

From sheer delight they hide, I think, in 
shady wooded places. 

I know the tints that wreathe the heights, 
the cups that scent the valleys, 

And all the troop processional that Na- 
ture’s tocsin rallies. 





Ere yet the lingering snows had gone, I 
found arbutus blushing 

Beneath her screen of withered leaves, a 
vestal faintly flushing; 

Then, later, came a purer snow, when 
dogwvod blossoms shining 

Lit starry tapers in the trees as daylight 
was declining. 


To-day the aster’s purple plumes beside 
the way are gleaming. 

The blue-fringed gentian near the brook 
in easeful grace is dreaming, 

The golden-red is everywhere, the wood- 
bine’s scarlet splendor 

Shines softened through the silvern haze 
that floats in radiance tender. 


The mountain laurel’s pink and white, it 
filled my heart's desire; 

My fingers thrilled with gladness when I 
culled the dear sweet-brier; 

For violets and _ buttercups, 
bright with clover, 

The honey-bee and I alike ranged miles 
of beauty over. 


for acres 


Such fields on fields with daisies pied! 
such ferns in glooming hollows! 

And oh! the rich marsh-mallow’s bloom, 
where who the path that follows 
Shall find the cardinal’s regal flag, and 
through the reeds and grasses 
Discover homes of timid birds that build 

in guarded passes. 


Ah me! the frost is coming scon, the wild- 
wood flowers shall vanish; 

The wintry cold, the cruel winds, the gen- 
tle things will banish. 

But patience, heart! they'll only sleep, 
and in the glad spring weather 

Once more the tlowers and I will keep a 
festival together. 

—Harper’s Bazar. 


THE LOVER’S QUEST. 


BY ERNEST GLANVILLE, 
Author of “The Lost Heiress,” “‘The Fossicker,’ 
“A Fair Colonist.”’ “The Golden Rock,” &c. 











(COPYRIGHTED 1897, BY ERNEST GLANVILLE.] 
(CONTINUED) 
CHAPTER XVII. 

When they had got out of the thick 
bush by the river and into the open 
veldt they saw the trail of the impi 
stretching away before them in and 
out the scattered thorns, over the 
steep ridges, or round the base of 
some solitary granite kopje. By the 
advice of Hans they stuck to the trail, 
for by doing so he urged they would 
run little risk of encountering any 
natives, except such as might be sent 
on the back track. And he was right. 
The smaller tribes, too weak to hold 
cut against the Matabele, had with- 
drawn on the approach of the impi, 
avd had not yet ventured to return. 
Owing to this the two were able to 
march by day, and to save their scant 
stores by making their meals from the 
maize and earth nuts found at differ- 
ent kraals. 

It was characteristic of the Kaffirs’ 
unfitness for combination that, though 
the impi was marching against the 
whites, it could not refrain from har- 
rying the weaker tribes, and at one 
kraal there was terrible evidence that 
the unfortunate inhabitants had been 
strprised by a marauding party. 
There were skeletons about the kraal, 
for the vultures and hyenas had fin- 
ished what the warriors had com- 
menced, and a little further on they 
came on the remains of a white man’s 
camp—the broken tent pole, the 
slashed and blood-stained canvas, a 
few soiled books, and the scattered 
bones of the lone prospector. 

“This is the mark of the Matabele,” 
said Hans, “and there will be many 
like this. While the white man sleeps 
in his tent, far away from his friends, 
the strings are untied, the black wolf 
creeps in, and, ‘Zu-zu-tu,’ the war-cry 
tells that another .s dead.” 

Miles gathered up the bones and 
buried them, with thoughts of the 
dead man’s relatives, waiting for news 
of the wanderer that would never 
reach them. 

That night they came under the 
shadow of a solitary kopje, quite bare 
of grass or trees, that had been in 
sight ever since morning, and a storm 
drove them to seek shelter in the lea 
of one huge buttress. As they stood 
crouching against the rock the flashes 
of lightning showed up a path ascenc- 
ing the kopje, and as their hunger 
grew, and with it the cold, they 
looked longingly at the track that 
would possibly lead them to cover 
where they could light a fire. Grad- 
ually, to get away from the driving 
rain that was dashed upon them in 


Linside out on purpose. The sight and 


gusts, they neared the narrow en- 
trance, and at last crept within it be- 
tween two walls. 


“It is quiet, haas,” whispered Hans,. 


who would risk much rather than miss 
his meal. “Let us go up. Maybe the 
people have zone.” 

A terrific peal of thunder, ending in 
a still more furious downpour, decid- 
ed the matter. 

“I will go first, sieur. If there are 
Kaflirs this old Hottentot will smell 
them.” 

They went up, guided by the light- 
ning, scaled several walls thrown 
across the path where it bent, and 
finally came to a platfcrm where 
stood a_ solitary mushroom-shaped 
hut. The door stood open, and Hans 
crept in on hards and knees, pushing 
his rifle befcre him. 

“It is all right, 
pered. 

Miles threw down his kit, then went 
on further up to explore, regardless 
of the Hottentot’s assurance that all 
the people had gone. After a long 
search, in which he got drenched for 
his pains, he succeeded in finding his 
way to the summit, where there was 
a cluster of huts, in addition to sev- 
eral others he had passed, perched 
wherever there was room. Satisfied 
that .the stronghold had indeed been 
deserted, he returned to the hut where 
Hans had already made a fire. 

“There is no one here, Hans.” 

“Ja, I know. But they have not 
lopg gone, my baas; see here.” There 
was stiH fire under the ash. “Well, 
we can eat and sleep, and trek before 
sun up.” 

“If they come back in the dark?’ 

“Neh, sieur. They frightened for 
the dark, and if they come we jes’ 
shoot and they run.” 

They made a find of sweet potatoes, 
sour milk in a calabash, and of a hen 
that unwisely betrayed her presence 
in a dark corner by clucking. Hans 
soon had her in the family home-made 
clay pot—a valuable heirloom, that 
shone like ebony. 

After the meal, Hans, mousing 
about, came upon a lady’s kid glove, 
an object so unexpected in that quar- 
ter that it formed the subject of much 
speculation. Miles laid it in the palm 
of his hand, the little smoke-grimed 
thing that yet preserved a certain 
daintiness, and wondered who it was 
had worn it and where she was now. 
A little rent in a finger had been 
stitched up neatly, and he noticed also 
that the wearer must have been un- 
married, as there was no imprint of 
a ring, for he turned the third finger 


baas,” he whis- 


feel of it awoke many sad fancies, and 
took him back to that brief time he 
had spent in Wales with the one 
woman who was everything to him, 
and whose shapely brown hand might 
have worn just such a small covering 
as this. What if this had belonged to 
her, if she had been in that very hut! 
The thought made his heart beat fast- 
er, brought even a tinge of color into 
his bronzed cheek, and he _ looked 
around the dingy interior with a 
strange stirring of his pulse. Then 
he took a lighted stick from the fire 
and went round the hut, examining 
the blackened saplings, but he found 
no further trace, and went back to his 
seat to pore over his treasure, that put 
a link between him and the past. 

Meanwhile, Hang had coiled himself 
up on the floor, and sunk into a deep 
sleep, undisturbed by the still raging 
storm. For 2 long time Miles sat gaz- 
ing into the fire, saddened by his 
thoughts, and with a feeling growing 
on him that the future held no such 
times of careless ease as he had en- 
joyed, and that years had gone by 
since he had left England. 

As he sat thus brooding, the storm 
rolled away, and in the deep silence 
that followed he heard the sharp rat- 
tle of a dislodged stone, which almost 
instinctively aroused his caution. 
Raking the sticks apart, so that there 
should be no flame, he stepped outside 
into the shadow, with his rifle. Over- 
head the stars were brilliant, afar 
was a bank of black clouds, from 
which came the growling of thunder, 
and about him the air was cool and 
fresh with the smell of moist earth. 
Presently, he heard the tinkle of metal 
against the rock, and a moment later 
a figure stepped out from the narrow 
path, where the passage from below 
opened on the platform, and noiseless- 
ly advanced towards the hut, the light 
reflected from the white shield he car- 
ried. Right up to the door the man 
came, unconscious of danger, then 
stopped, like a dog that suddenly de- 
tects danger, aid there was the same 
appearance of the bristling hair in the 
raising of his assegai, as he stood gaz- 
ing intently at the dark opening while 
his nostrils sniffed the air. After re- 
maining as if fixed in bronze for a 
space he stealthily withdrew, and 
Miles heard the ratile of his assegai 
as he retreated down the passage. 
Then he awoke Hans, and after tak-. 
ing rapid counsel they resolved to 
leave the kopje lest they should be 
caught in a trap. 

By the time, however, that they had 
gathered the kit together they heard 
a movement below. 
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“Come,” said Miles, “we must vo 
higher and watch. They expect to find 
someone asleep. if we surprise them 
they will run.” 

“Goot; so baas; the skepsels wil] 
run.” 

“Fire over their’ heads, Hans, and 
when they run we must follow quick- 
4y after and escape under cover of the 
reck, for they would hem us in in the 
day.” 

“I will shoot straight, my baas, Ver- 
dom, they would stick me if they 
catch me asleep.” . 

They rested their guns on the rock 
and waited, listening to soft noises 
that the approaching men could not 
help making on the narrow way, how- 
ever anxious they might be to be si- 
lent. These sounds ceased for severs] 
minutes, then across the rock below 
they saw several figures glide forward 
rapidly towards the hut, one after the 
other, while others stood on the plat- 
form by the entrance, and two men 
came on a few steps up the passage 
higher up. In a short time there was 
a low whispering, and the men why 
had entered the hut came out and be- 
gan to advance. 

Then Hans gave a shrill yell, and 
fired point blank at the first man, who 
was only a few yards distant, tum)- 
ling him over on to the man behind. 
Miles at the same time discharged his 
heavy express, and the report thun- 
dered from the granite mass with the 
sound almost of a cannon. This un- 
expected volley completely unnerved 
the natives, and they tumbled oyer 
each other in their eagerness to es- 
eape. Close on their heels went the 
two, but too fast; for one of the pur- 
sued, being unable in the press to 
make headway, clambered up to a 
reck, and thence seeing the smull 
number of the enemy, shouted out to 
his friends to rally. 

“Quick, baas.” screamed Hans, “or 
they will stand.” 

As the path narrowed, however, 
their progress was slower by reason 
of the obstruction of their kit, and 
when they reached the bottom they 
were greeted by a volley which un- 
pleasantly warned them that the en- 
ewy had indeed taken position, which 
made further progress impossible. As 
the bullets struck with an anv 
smack against the rock they involun- 
tarily drew back, and presently, as 
they heard the warriors comibg near- 
er, along the base of the kopje. as if 
for a rush, they were compelled to re 
treat behind the first wall. 

Nor did they long remain there, for 
they had an uneasy suspicion. that 

(Continued on page 333.) 
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theré might be another way up, and 
that the enemy would take them in 
the rear, so that they beat a further 
retreat, retiring in a relay of one by 
turns. On the way up Hans iooked in 
vain for the man who had climbed 
the rock and given the untimely warn- 
ing. When they had reached the plat- 
form of the first hut, they heard-a hub- 
pub from below, followed by a few 
straggling shots; then, as they stood 
anxiously waiting, they heard the 
sound of steps hastily advancing, and 
a sudden cry in English. 

Miles at the sound immediately 

darted forward, and half-way down 
caine upon two men struggling on the 
eyound, breathing heavily. 
7 He had no time for more than a 
hasty glance, for the very moment he 
reached the spot the Kaflirs from be- 
low were in the narrow gut, the fore- 
most discharging his rifle. Miles re- 
turned the fire from his hip, then 
drew his revolver and stopped the 
rush. Then, however, he found there 
was only one man at his feet, lying 
thig time motionless, the others having 
escaped in the confusion by crawling 
off. He felt the man’s head, and, by 
the feel of the hair judged he was 
white. Not knowing whether he was 
dead or alive he dragged him up, un- 
til coming to a wider opening, where 
he could exert his strength, he 
shouldered the inert body, and strug- 
gled up to the wall, where Hans pulled 
the man over, while pouring out a 
string of questions. 

Leaving Hans to guard the wall, 
Miles carried the man higher up to a 
hut sheltered behind- a huge rock, 
where a hasty glance in the flashing 
light of a match flame showed that 
there was no sign of a wound on the 
body, and that the death-like  still- 
ness Was due apparently to nothing 
wore serious than a faint. The 
stranger, he noticed, was slight in fig- 
ure, almost boyish. 

Quickly making a couch with the 
blankets, and throwing one. over the 
still form, Miles dashed out again, 
summoned by a yell from Hans. 

Several shots were fired from below, 
the bullets striking the rocks, and 
ricocheting with a vicious ping, and 
Hans declared that the blacks were 
wader cover of the fire securing them- 
selyes on the platform below. If 
they succeeded in that they could 
gather at their own opportunity for a 
final rush. 

“We must clear them out of that, 
Hans.” 

“Ja, baas;”’ and the little man di- 
vested himself of his coat and trousers 
and rubbed his arms and body with 
grease that he always carried in a 
small calabash. ‘Then he suspended 
his Arab blade to his wrist and said 
he was ready. 

“What are you ready for?” 

“To go down and fight the skep- 
sels.” 

“No, Hans; that won’t do; not now, 
at any rate. We must match their 
numbers by a plan, and fight after- 
wards, if it fails. Couldn’t we send a 
reck down?’ 

“Maybe, sier,” and Hans slipped off 
silently, while Miles now and again 
discharged his revolver into the black- 
hess below, to clear the passage lead- 
ing to the platform. 

“There is a rock, baas,’” said Hans, 
returning, “just over the place where 
the hut stands, but it-is too heavy for 
ine. If we both shoved, perhaps it 
would go.” 

“We can’t leave this place unde- 
fended. Where is the rock? Perhaps 
I could move it.” 

“Can I help?’ said a voice, and 
Miles, turning saw dimly the form of 
the stranger. 

“All right, eh?’ said Miles, extend- 
ing his hand. “That’s good. Yes, you 
can help. Take this revolver and fire 
a shot straight down the path at in- 
tervals. There are four chambers 
loaded. If you hear anyone moving 
up shout to us.’ 

The stranger took the pistol with a 
trembling hand. 

(To be continued.) 


Jayne’s Expectorantis a good cough 
cure, and helpful in all diseases of 
the Throat and Lungs. 


The Keystone Dehorner. 

Of recent years the custom of dehorning 
cattle has been a general practice, and 
humerous devices have been presented and 
Claimed the recognition of cattle men for 
that purpose. Among the original inventions 
of a practical nature is that of the Keystone 
Dehorning Clipper, patented and manufac- 
tured by A. C. Brosius, of Cochranville, Pa. 
The objection has been made to the ordinary 
clipper that it would crush the horns rather 
than cut them smoothly, as does the Key- 
Stone Vv” shaped blades from four sides, 
Pde equal pressure on each. If you lack 
urther evidence along this line, write to 
Mr. Brosius at his address as given above. 











WOOD CARVING FOR WOMEN. 





Mrs. G. T. Drennan, in an article on 
“Wood Carving for Women,” written 
for American Homes, says. that, 
though not a practical worker herself 
in this art, its beauty and desirability 
for feminine hands have forcibly im- 
pressed themselves upon her, and she 
adds _ as follows: 

“Wood-Carving is a fascinating 
branch of art, and an industry not by 
any means beyond the capacity of 
woman. It is artistic, useful and 
highly remunerative, embodying the 
always desirable elements in any in- 
dustry of interesting the mind, ocecupy- 
ing the hands and replenishing the 
purse. It is also undoubtedly one of 
the first and foremost industrial arts of 
the day. 

“Woods differ in quality, some bet- 
ter adapted to one branch, some to 
another. American sylva is as rich as 
any in the world, and for all artistic 
handicraft and wood-carving there 
are woods as beautiful and plastic to 
the carvers tools as the marble to the 
sculptor’s chisel. Tupelo, gum, maple, 
cherry, orange, holly, walnut and ce- 
dar are elegant in grain and finish. 
Maple is well adapted to staining in 
imitations of choice originals, as it 
possesses a fine grain. Orange wood 
is as smooth as French kid, and of 
an exquisite ivory tint. It is consid- 
ered better than the English lime 
wood, as the latter is subject to the 
attack of worms, which destroys its 
beauty. 

“The red cedar of our forests is one 
of the finest woods for carving; its 
natural color is bright and its dura- 
bility great. The finest cedars in the 
world are found in the Southern 
States, and immense factories are em- 
ployed in cutting cedar stock for lead- 
pencils; to the ingenious wood-carver 
the smallest branches are suitable. 

“When the discovery of ebony first 
took place in France (or rather, re- 
discovery), it created such a furor in 
the artistic world that the art of fur- 
niture making was styled ‘ebenis- 
terie,’ from whence the term came to 
be generally used. Ebony had been 
known to the ancients, as their gods 
and statues were carved therefrom. 
Its metal-like hardness required certain 
kinds of tools for cutting, and the jet- 
black surface offers a background for 
the most beautiful and intricate inlay- 
ing in all kinds of brilliant materials. 
The famous boulework of the French is 
of ebony, inlaid with mother of pearl, 
tortoise shell and overlaid with bronze. 
It received its name from the artist, 
Andre Charles Boule, wio was the 
most skillful cabinetmaker of the 
time of Louis XIV., and whose mas- 
terpieces of inlaid ebony are still pre- 
served as the rarest art treasures. 
There frequently occur variations in 
the blackness of ebony. It is some- 
times streaked with dull red, like old 
port wine, and again of a deep purple 
tint. 

“Holly, native to our Middle and 
Southern States, is ivory white, firm, 
smooth and beautifully veined. It 
now rivals the once exclusive rose- 
wood for piano casings. Books are 
bound in holly, and for parasol and 
umbrella handles it rivals the par- 
tridge wood of Brazil. Book covers and 
pianos are of the holly in its natural 
cream or ivory hue, polished or var- 
nished. Carved holly wood is most 
beautiful for work boxes, writing 
desks, match safes and such purposes. 

“Rosewood is sold by weight, as it 
is extremely resinous, and upon the 
quality of resin depends the richness 
of its color ard its value. Some of 
the most beautiful specimens of old- 
fashioned furniture in the world are 
of carved rosewood. 

“The Princess of Wales, in the in- 
dustrial school at Sandringham. 
which she established and sustains. 
gives special prominence to wood- 
carving. Specimens of the work from 
the hands of the maidens under tute- 
lage frequently command high prices, 
and are exhibited as fine works of art. 
The use of burnt wood in decoration, 
an art which dates from mediaeval 
times, is having its-renascence in this 
country. It bids fair to become an im- 
portant factor in the artistic finish of 
our buildings, public and private. Au- 
thorities say that dry woods, free from 
gummy or resinous parts, are the only 
suitable kinds. The white or yellow 
poplar of the United States is said to 
be well suited for burnt wood designs. 
Fine results are obtained by combining 
harder, darker woods, such as oak or 
walnut, that impart rich, dark tones in 
contrast with the the lighter poplar. 


r tance. 





HOW HE MADE IT PAY. 


In Berlin, when one pays his fare to 
the conductor of a street car, he re- 
ceives a ticket, which is soon afterward 
collected by an inspector, who boards 
the car at a fixed point. One day, just 
as a joke, Mark Twain paid his fare 
fifteen times on one trip, each time 
throwing his ticket out of the window 
or under his seat as soon as he had 
deposited the regular fare with the 
conductor. A few minutes later the 
inspector would get on the car and de- 
mand tickets all around. Of course 
Twain had none to show and had to 
buy another, apparently with reluc- 
The performance amused the 
American, dumfounded the conductor, 
who had never met so reckless a pas- 
senger, and tickled the native passen- 
gers, who thought the foreigner well 
punished for his negligence. By this 
modest investment material was ob- 
tained for a capital story. which nettea 
Mark Twain just five hundred dollars. 
—October Ladies’ Home Journal. 





A FEW SMILES. 


Difficulties of Equalization—“Ef 
dese millionaires could be made to di- 
vide, every man in de country could 
have money in his pocket.” 

“Well,” said Meandering Mike, “dat 
*ud be purty good. Still, I’d rather not 
be bothered wit’ financial cares. I'd 
jes’ send an order to have my share 
deposited to me credit in a brewery.”— 
Washington Star. 





“I learn,” she said reproachfully, 
“that you were devoted to no fewer 
than five girls before you finally pro- 
posed to me. How do I know that you 
didn’t make desperate love to all of 
them ?” 

“I did,” he replied promptly. 

“You did!” she exclaimed. 

“Certainly,” he returned. “You 
don’t suppose for a minute I would be 
foolhardy enough to try for such a 
prize as you are without practicing a 
little at’ first, do you?”—Chicago Post. 


A Scottish paper tells a story of 
Sandy Mc—, a Forfarshire farmer, 
who had been spending an hour or two 
in the evening with a friend a couple 
of miles away. It was a moonlight 
night, and Sandy, after partaking free- 
ly of his friend’s hospitality, was rid- 
ing quietly home across the sheep pas- 
tures on his “guid auld mare,” when 





they came to an open ditch, which his 
mare refused to cross. 

“Hoot awa, Maggie,’”’ said the rider, 
“this winna dae. Ye maun jist gang 
ower.” 

He turned back about a hundred 
yards, wheeled round, and gave the 
mare a touch of his whip. On she 
went at a brisk canter; but as they 
reached the edge of the ditch she 
stopped dead and shot Sandy clean 
over to the other side. 

Gathering himself up, Sandy looked 
his mare straight in the face and said: 

“Vera weel pitched, indeed, ma lass. 
Blt hoo are ye goin’ to get ower yer- 
sel’, eh?” 





“Mr. Spoonamore,” asked Miss 
Quickstep, “do you approve of the 
peace views of the ezar of Russia?’ 

“Most assuredly I do,’ answered the 
young man. 

“Then don’t you think you'd better 
disarm,.as it were?” 

“The views of the czar of Russia do 
not apply to this country,” replied Mr. 
Spoonamore. 

And his arm remained where it was. 
—Chicago Tribune. 





Here is one of Robert Crawford’s 
stories about Uruguay: “Two men 
surprised a farmer and his wife in 
their little hut while it was broad day- 
light. The man was seized and bound 
and the two villains proceeded to tor- 
ture him to make him disclose the hid- 
ing place of his hoard. The wife 
begged and pleaded as the horrors in- 
creased, the man proving obdurate. 
Finally she said she would tell them 
where the treasure was if they would 
follow her. One of the two according- 
ly went over to the chest in the cor- 
ner with her. She oj,ened it, fumbled 
about inside of it for a moment until 
she found what she was looking for. 
In another moment the thief at her 
side was dead and his fellow covered 
by a large revolver in the hands of a 
small but eager woman of the people. 
He got away before she could quite 
make up her mind to shoot him, too. 
Then the husband was released and 
the neighbors, some miles away, called 
in. Word was finally taken to the cen- 
tral police authority of the state; the 
officers came, viewed the dead thief— 
and identified him as their attorney- 
general. It is not unlikely,” Mr. Craw- 
ford adds, ‘‘that his accomplice was the 
judge of the criminal court.” 





MRS. PINKHAM TALKS ABOUT OVARITIS. 





Getter from Mrs. Carrie F. Tremper that all Suffering Women Should 
Read. 





Ovaritis or inflammation of the.ovaries may result from sudden stopping of 
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the monthly flow, from inflammation of the 


womb, and many other causes. The 
slightest indication of trouble with the 
ovaries should claim your instant 
attention. It will notcureitself,and 
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done for 
had alm 
untoldagony. The first dose helped me. 
Vegetable Compound, one bottle of B 
I am proud to say I amas well as I 
doctor’s bill and much suffering, had 
beginning of my sickness. 


when I had the first and second attacks. 


taking your Vegetable Compound. Ith 


failed to cure me. 


a hospital operation with all its ter- 
rors may easily result from neglect. 
The fullest counsel on this sub- 

ject can be secured without cost by 
writing to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, 
Mass., and asking for her advice. 
Your letter will be confidential 

and seen by women only. 

Mrs. CARRIE F. TrREMpPER, Lake, Ind., 
whose letter we print, is only one of 
many that have been cured of ovarian 
troubles by Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 

table Compound. 

“DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I was 
suffering from congestion of the 
ovaries, misplacement of the womb, 
irregular, scanty, and painful 
menstruation, also kidney trouble. 
Thad let it go on until I could not 


sit up, and could not straighten my left 


g. My physician gave me relief, but 
Reading the testi- 
onials of different women, telling what 


m 
ff Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound had 


them, I decided to give it a trial, I 
ost given up hopes, as I had suffered 

And now, after using eight bottles of 
lood Purifier, one box of Liver Pills, 
ever was. I might have saved a large 
I tried your precious medicine in the 


All in the village know I was not expected to live, 


1m fact, I had no hope until I began 
as saved my life.” 


A Million Women Have Been Benefited by Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice and Medicine 





LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if tion this publicati 


in Soap Mfg. Co,, Larkin St. Buffalo, N.Y. 





OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN MICHIGAN Faun OCT. 8th 
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Farmers’ €Iubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department shvuld 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 
OFFICEHKS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 


OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 
President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 
Vice-President--Mrs. E. L, Lockwood, Peters- 

bure. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. M. Pierce, Elva. 
Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansviile; C. J. 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Wheian, Vernon; A. L. 
Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, Highland; A. P. 
Green, Eaton Rapids. 














All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should be addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva, Mich, 





Association topic for November: 
Election of delegates to the annual 
meeting of the State Association and 
a general discussion of Associational 
work. 





Association work for December: For 
the first half of the month, Instruc- 
tions to Associational delegates. For 
the last half of the month, Reports 
from the Associational delegates. 





ELECT DELEGATES AT THE NO- 
VEMBER MEETING. 





The annual convention of the State 
Association of Farmers’ Clubs occurs 
December 13-15. Every farmers’ club 
in Michigan should elect two delegates 
to this convention at the November 
meeting. Although many of the clubs 
hold their December meeting before 
the date set for the convention, yet 
in the interest of good Associational 
work those clubs should not postpone 
the election of delegates to that meet- 
ing. Each successive year the work 
of the annual convention becomes 
more and more difficult and complex. 
To do good work in that convention is 
no longer a simple or easy task. Ques- 
tions that are vexing the ablest minds 
in the State will this year be discussed 
and acted upon. Too much previous 
preparation can not be given them. 
One or two weeks’ time is far from 
sufficient even with the knowledge 
galled from the general discussion iu 
the local clubs. It has been a mose 
noticeabie tact in eacu of the preced- 
ing colivehuiols Ulat those delegates 
who had longest known that ‘hey were 
to represent their clubs uid the most 
concise and effective work. ‘lhe ses- 
Siols of tle colvention are aiways 
crowded with work anu there is absv- 
lutely no time for anything excepi dis- 
CUssiuns that are suuicuy to che point, 
diat tatitude that miguat at times ve 
allowable in the local cubs wouiu here 
not only be out of place but absoluce- 
ly liupussibie.. Suc discussion in- 
Volves Ube most careful preparation, 
and such careful preparation is at best 
the work of seveial weeks. 

W e are especially forcunate this year 
in being abie to mail to each delegaie 
4S SOO as reporteu to this office a cupy 
th aude f re two measures that wit 
; Uess receive the greacesi attenuuu 
at tue colung Couvenuon, viz: ‘Khe 
WWimmis County Salaries bill, and tue 
Atkinson Isqual Taxation biil, On this 
account it is of gieat importance thar 
the naines of deiegates, wgetner wita 
their postotice aduresses, be sent us 
immediately upon their election, 

lt is hot to be understood that action 
upon other measures will be preciuded, 
lie sessions will be absoiulely free 
and open to the consideration of any 
and every measure tuac may be regu- 
larly brought before them. We have 
simply mentioned the two which seem 
to us the most important and upon 
which the sentiment of the locai ciubs 
the State over seems to have generaily 
united. 2 

Again we urge, elect the delegates at 
the November meeting; and in so urg- 
ing we express not only our own opin- 
ion but that of every officer of the As- 
sociation, and every farmers’ club 
worker who ever acted as a delegate to 
the State Association. Elect the dele- 
gates at the November meeting in 
justice to themselves, to the Associa- 
tion and to your local club which sure- 
ly desires to be satisfactorily repre- 
sented, : If this is done with practical 
unanimity, the coming annual meeting 
of the State Association of Farmers’ 
Clubs will accompish more than has 
ever before been accomplished by any 
similar representative gathering, to- 
ward insuring equitabie and just leg- 
islation in this State. 





DOES IT PAY? 





Does it pay for the local clubs to 
send delegates year after year to the 
annual meeting of the State Associa- 
tion? This is a practical question and 
one deserving of careful consideration. 
If it pays, the practice suould by all 
means be continued and every local 
club should do its part. If it does not 
pay, the sooner it is discontinued the 
better it will be for all concerned. We 
shall seek to answer the question sole- 
ly from a financial standpoint, al- 
though we wish to go on record with 
the statement that along social and in- 
tellectual lines come the truly greatest 
benefits. 

Does it pay financially? Assuming 
that the expenses of the delegates var) 
from five dollars to fifteen dollars each, 
and that the average is ten dollars (a 
considerable higher average than the 
facts warrant, but we wish to be on 
the safe side in making our estimates), 
the total expenses of two hundred dele- 
gates would be $2,000; of three hun- 
dred delegates, $3,000; and of four hun- 
dred delegates, the highest number 
that can be expected under exisiing 
conditions, $4,000. Upon the same basis 
the preceding five annual meetings 
have involved a total cash expense of 
practically $5,000. So much for the 
debit side of the account. A complete 
recapitulation of what has been ac- 
complished along financial lines was 
given in the Farmers’ Club department 
of last week. It aggregates a total di- 
rect saving to the taxpayers of Michi- 
gan of considerably more than three- 
quarters of a million of dollars to this 
date, besides taking the initiative in 
many taxation reforms, the good ef- 
fects of which will be manifest for 
many years to come. 

In other words the expenditure of 
$5,000 has saved more than $750,000, 
giving a net return of $15V for every 
dollar.invested. ‘These are most con- 
vincing and plainly apparent facts, 
and are estimated most conservatively. 
And yet they represent the active work 
of only a portion of the farmers’ clubs 
of Michigan. Had every farmers’ club 
in this State been represented at these 
annual meetings in tue past, the infiu- 
ence of the State Association would 
have been vastly greater and much 
more would have been accomplished in 
this direction. 

Is nOL Luis account sufficiently con- 
vincing to inswe the aciive co-opera- 
tion of every farmers’ club in this State 
at the coming annual meeting? Irom 
a financial point of view there is no 
better investment possible for any 
farmers’ club than to expend a few dol- 
jars in being represenced at this meet- 
ing. Every dollar thus expended wi 
be returned in che fulure as it has in 
the past more than a hundred foid on 
the investment. ‘lo shaie in the bene- 
is of the great work being done by 
the farmers’ club organizauonu and noi 
be a part of it, is disloyal to the very 
foundation principles of the club move- 
ment. We believe there are no such 
clubs. 





GLEANINGS FROM PREVIOUS AN- 
NUAL MEETINGS. 





EX-PRES, J. T. DANIELLS, OF THE STATE 
AdeUCiA iON, 


As the time draws near for the an- 
nual meeting of the State Association 
of Farmers’ Clubs every true friend of 
the Association feels anxious that the 
meeting of 1898 shall be the best one 


in its history, thus far. In order that 
this most desirable consummation May 
be reached, careful planning and faiu- 
ful execution is necessary. Those who 
have attended the previous meetings 
of the Association have noted the 
steady advancement in the quality and 
quantity of the work done. 

The annual meeting of 1897 was the 
largest one yet held. Both in the num- 
ber of local clubs represented and in 
the number of delegates present it led 
all others. It was also favored by hav- 
ing the largest number of lady dele- 
gates present, and a proper and courte- 
ous act it was, the selecting of one of 
their number to fill the oftice of vice- 
president. 

The harmonious relations establish- 
ed and continuing between the farm- 
ers’ clubs and the Grange, promise 
much for the good which these two 
forceful organizations of the farmers 
of Michigan can accomplish for the 
people. The appointment of a joint 
committee, composed of members from 
each of these organizations, has been 
beneficial in the past, and its repeti- 
tion at the coming annual meeting 





should result in the securing of con- 
certed action, which is especially de- 
sirable at this time, in view of the fact 
that the State Association of Farmers’ 
Clubs and the State Grange are both 
deeply interested in certain measures 
which will be brought before the legis- 
lature within the next few months. 

The success which has attended the 
annual meetings of the Association. 
and the benefits which have resulted 
therefrom. give great encouragement 
for the future. It would not appear 
that any very radical changes in man- 
ner or in methods are to be desired, 
yet the perfecting of detai's should be 
earefully and diligently sought after. 
It will be remembered that at the 
close of the session of 1897, it was sug- 
gested that the rule which prohibits 
the re-election of any officer, with the 
single exception of secretary, may 
prove an element of weakness now 
that the Association has become so 
large, that some previous experience 
in its work and practical knowledge 
of its methods is highly essential in 
order that those who have the iim- 
mediate care of its interests shall be 
able to render fullest aid so that the 
Association may attain the highest suc- 
cess. And yet we are not unmindful 
of the fact that under the present 
standing rule relating to this subject, 
the uniform enthusiasm in and devo- 
tion to the work, has made every ad- 
ministration a pronounced success. Let 
there be urged upon every delegate to 
the convention of '98 the desirability of 
proper preparation for successful work 
by careful forethought and an earnest 
previous investigation of needs and 
methods, and while investigating 
please do not forget the question box 
on State institutions. 





WHAT FARMERS’ CLUBS HAVE 
DONE FOR US. 





MRS. J. D. CRISPELL, OF THE LIBERTY 
HtARMERS’ CLUB. 


When we speak of what the Farm- 
ers’ Clubs have done for us we have 
reference to the effect which they have 
had upon us, as individuals, as a com- 
munity, and the result of the work 
of the clubs upon others engaged in 
pursuits outside of agriculture. In this 
we must include the clubs of the State, 
for the influence of any single club is 
too limited to have very much atten- 
tion paid to it; but in this, as in other 
things, in union and co-operation there 
is strength and ability to accomplish 
great results. 

We are convinced both from obser- 
vation andexperience that the Farmers’ 
Clubs have and do exert an influence 
which is wide spread and far reach- 
ing. How far it reaches no one can 
tell. This influence is like the pebble 
dropped in the sea which creates a 
commotion in the water where it falls, 
and though the waves lessen in height 
as they roll on they widen continuaily 
and never cease rolling until the shore 
is reached. They become invisible to 
the eye yet they are not stilled while 
there remains water to be disturbed. 

The clubs have engendered a respcer 
in the minds of intelligent people for 
farmers, and have assisted materially 
in lessening the distance between 
farmers and the residents of cities, by 
showing to the latter the mind and 
intelligence of the farmer, and that 
farmers are equally as capable in 
many lines as they are. It has induced 
professional men and others who are 
seeking positions of public trust to go 
to the club and ascertain the wishes of 
its members in regard -to measures 
which they desire and intend pushing 
to a success. Such persons have 
learned that the clubs are a factor 
which they must not ignore if they ex- 
pect to be successful in gaining the po- 
sitions they are seeking, and they must 
learn, if they have not already, that 
they must be true to the pledges they 
make if they hope for re-election to 
those positions or to hold other desira- 
ble ones. 

The clubs have taught farmers the 
necessity of organization, the need of 
united action, and of holding together 
in demanding measures which are for 
their advancement. They have helped 
in educating farmers and in fitting 
them to fill places which, before the 
inauguration of the clubs movement, 
they were not so well prepared to fill 
as they are now. This education has 
been along many lines. It has brought 
persons of different trains of thought 
together, and the expression of opinion 
on the various subjects discussed have 
awakened new lines of thought and 
caused each person to investigate those 
different thoughts. What seemed good, 





true cr right, has been accepted ana 
added to by the individual, or it has 
been rejected. In either case the 
awakened thought has caused the 
mind to grow in capacity and develop 
its latent resources, more than any 
other organization of which we have 
any knowledge. 

Its doors are always open and a cor- 
dial invitation is extended to all. All 
the privileges of members are extend- 
ed to visitors and an invitation given 
visitors to become members. This 
course, pursued by the clubs, has ex- 
tended their influencé far beyond what 
could have been had the doors been 
closed to the public and the meetings 
been secret. Reporting the proceed- 
ings in the newspapers of the Iocality 
and in The Michigan Farmer has broai- 
ened its influence, has been a stimu- 
lus to members to do their best, has 
enthused life and created a desire in 
persons outside the limits of a club 
to organize one and fall in line with 
those already at work. 

The business of all well regulated 
clubs is done according to pavrlia- 
mentary rules. Most farmers knew 
very little about parliamentary rules 
before they attended the club. A 
marked improvement is noticeable in 
those who have been most active in 
club work. 

The club has placed men and women 
on an equal footing. In our own club 
all classes of topics have been dis- 
cussed, not excluding politics and re- 
ligion; persons differing widely in opin- 
ion have spoken their thoughts upon 
these subjects, the greatest latitude 
has been granted to each, and yet such 
respect and fairness has been accord- 
ed the speakers that any unpleasant 
feeling has rarely, if ever, been-mani- 
fested. This freedom has cultivated a 
spirit of charity for the opinions of 
others. 

Holding the meetings at the homes 
of members has induced many careless 
members to pick up things left lying 
around; to improve and beautify their 
home and home surroundings; to take 
better care of stock and faiming im- 
plements by providing shelter for 
them; repairing fences and putting the 
farm in a better state of cultivation. 
Improved methods in farming have 
been adopted and the income of the 
farm added to. Acquaintances have 
been made and friendships cemented. 
Timid ones who could not rise to their 
feet and say anything have gained 
such confidence that they can Low 
“make quite a speech.” 

A feeling seems to have grown in 
the minds of some that the club is 
merely a place of entertainment, where 
they can go and be entertained with- 
out taking any active part. This is 
detrimental to the best interest and 
welfare of the club. Such persons are 
not doing what they should or detiving 
the benefit which they would if they 
put their shoulder to the wheel and 
helped the work along. Active, earn- 
est workers are needed to push tle 
work so that the best results may be 
obtained. 

The limit of this article is insufficient 
to enumerate all that the farmers’ clu) 
has done for us, but surely the growtli 
of mind, the development of tle 
mental, moral and spiritual faculties 
which is induced by the discussions ol 
subjects of moral and spiritual import, 
is the best benefit which one cal 
derive from it. 





NOTES ON LOCAL CLUB REPORTS. 





, The Byron Club reports the addition 
of eight new members at the last mee! 
ing. 

“The main feature of the October 
meeting was the annual Club Fair,” 
is reported by the Springport Club. Is 
not this popular practice deserving of 
a trial by every club in the State? 

The Wales Club holds a ladies’ ses- 
sion at each regular meeting while the 
men are viewing the farm and stock 
of the host. This seems to solve the 
problem of getting the ladies interested 
in club discussions. 

The Rose Club, yet not quite a year 
old, is fast becoming one of the strolls 
clubs of the State, Its meetings are 
always interesting and nearly always 
well attended. A membership of fifty- 
one is reported in the current report. 

In the discussion of the question, 
“Should farmers ship their owd 
produce?’ the Progress Club has again 
opened up the most vexatious and at 
the same time one of the most impor- 
tant problems that any farmers’ organ- 
ization ever attempted to solve. Many 
a wreck has resulted from previous ill- 
eonceived efforts along that line. 
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“Does it pay the farmer to spend one 
half day each month in attending the 
farmers’ club?” was answered affirm- 
atively by the Emerson Club. Every 
elub member in the State will agree 
with them, but the most of us would 
change the question from “one half 
day” to “one whole day” before an- 
swering, and yet say that it pays finan- 
cially, socially and intellectually. 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 


ROSE FARMERS’ CLUL. 

The October meeting was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. A. Highfield. An 
enjoyable and profitable meeting was 
held. W. E. Clark led the Association 
question, which created a lively discus- 
sion. Majority of the members were 
in favor of equal rights in taxation. 
The advantages of farm life over other 
eallings was thoroughly discussed. 
Three new members were added to our 
list, which makes fifty-one members. 
November meeting will be held at the 


home of Pres. J. I. Cole. 
MRS, J. T. POMFRET, 
Oakland Co. . Cor, See. 
SOUTHERN WASHTENAW FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 


A large and interesting meeting was 
held on the 7th inst. at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. G, W. Rawson. After 
the usual opening exercises and the 
reading of a short but lovely poem, en- 
titled “October Days,’ by Mrs, H. R. 
Palmer, the question for discussion 
was taken up, “The farmers’ duty on 
the temperance question.” It was ably 
introduced by two most excellent pa- 
pers by Mrs. Frank Spafard and Em- 
met Allen. Mr. Allen said in part: 
The farmers’ duty does not differ from 
that of any other good citizen. The 
country as a whole seems to have set- 
tled down to the license system. Any 
means which will lessen profits will 
be most effective. Very little liquor is 
used on farms, and in large business 
establishments the employes are pro- 
hibited from using it. In Porto Rico 
where wine is very cheap there is no 
drunkenness. I am not sure but it 
would be a good plan to take off all 
tax and make it a crime to adulterate 
it, and then have the business con- 
ducted openly, without screens, like 
other business, in places of retail but 
not in places of resort. Intolerance 
and persecution will not help matters 
any. Keep the young from forming 
any bad habits, even in infaney. One 
great power and influence is silent, 
namely, the press. 

Mrs, Spafard said: The subject has 
grown old and threadbare and nothing 
can now be said upon it that is new. 
People have come to accept the gi- 
gantie evil as inevitable. It has been 
said that farmers as a class do not 
like to handle the question, yet surely 
armers’ homes are affected by intem- 
perance. So are their schools, and so- 
cial and business relations, 

Charles Fellows made a forcible ad- 
dress upon the subject, deploring the 
present attitude of political parties, 
the tax system by which the govern- 
ment becomes a partner to the crime, 
and the apathy with which good men 
allow the affairs of government to de- 
volve upon unprincipled and unscrup- 
ulous men. The better class of men 
should attend the primaries, and see. 
to it that good men are put upon the 
tickets and then work for them. 

Resolutions advocating the prohibi- 
tion of the traffic were adopted, 

Next meeting November 4, with Mr. 
and Mrs, Frank Palmer, when the At- 
kinson Bill and the Kimmis Law will 
be discussed. 

EVELYN SPAFARD, Reporter. 

Washtenaw Co. 

COLUMBIA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The October meeting, being the an- 
nual fair, more than usual interest 
was shown at “Sunnycrest,”” the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wim. Raven. The 
exhibit was as good, if not better, than 
on former occasions, especially the dis- 
play of apples, there being twenty-five 
choice varieties. One head of cab- 
bage that weighed eighteen pounds, 
and a plate of second-growth straw- 
berries deserve special mention among 
the 122 entries. The ladies exhibit 
evinced a taste for finely wrought 
needle work, especially the embroid- 
ery pieces and tne skirt over forty 
years old, the work of the late Mrs. 
Case, mother of the hostess. A case 
of curios and a collection of old coins 
added to the display. 

The Association question was opened 
by the nominee for county treasurer, 
Mr. O'Leary, who thovght he could 
give more hints along the lines of suc- 
cessful candidacy for office. The At- 
kinson bill was discussed pro and con, 
and the Pingree rule as well. Of course 
no one wanted to talk polities, but sev- 


eral managed to express their opinion 
and the weight of opinion seemed to 
favor the bill until something better 
could be formed. 

Delegates to the State Association 
were appointed. The club then ad- 
journed to nieet next on Friday, No- 
vember 11, instead of Saturday, as 
usual, owing to the annual meeting of 
the Farmers’ Insurance Company. 

MAUDE J. SMITH, Club Reporter. 

Jackson Co. 


NORTH VERNON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The October meeting of this club 
was held with Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Patchel, and was well attended both 
by members and visitors. After the 
usual opening exercises a paper was 
read by J. C. Curtis on “How Can Our 
Club Make Itself a Mutual Benefit So- 
ciety?’ He suggested that each mem- 
ber might invest a few cents in pack- 
ages of different varieties of seeds, 
plant or sow the same and report his 
success to the club. Each one’s ex- 
perience would then benefit all. 

Floyd Owen, in answering the 
question, “Should Farmers Sacrifice 
Personal Interest for Political Pur- 
poses?” said all of the present political 
parties must of necessity be composed 
of all classes of society and of all 
occupations, and so must include the 
farmer as well as the business and pro- 
fessional man. All know that to make 
a& success of anything, whether it be 
farmers’ clubs, religious denomina- 
tions, secret societies or political par- 
ties, it is necessary that all the mem- 
bers at times make special efforts to 
sustain such organizations. Voters 
should attend caucuses and conven- 
tions and contribute toward the neces- 
sary expenses. The trouble is that the 
most of them are willing to take their 
ideas second handed from one, or at 
n.ost two, political papers, and on 
election day go through the act of vot- 
ing for party instead of for men or 
measures. Others spoke of the ques- 
tion and all thought that some sacrifice 
should se made for political purposes, 
as the accomplishment of any desired 
object always necessitates the same 
sacrifice. Many of the wrong acts on 
our statute books would never have 
been placed there had the farmer been 
a little more willing to give his time 
and money. 

One of the questions from the ques- 
tion box was, “Should we as a club 
consult with our prospective state sen- 
ator and representative regarding 
equal taxation?” It was decided that 
we should. The November session 
Will be an all-day meeting and be held 
with Mr. and Mrs. lL. J. Smedley. 

Shiawassee Co. REPORTER. 


Che Poultry Dard. 


Fr or The Mich. gan Farmer. 
NOTES FROM MY POULTRY 
YARDS, 

In those localities where the hens 
can have the run of a grass range the 
whole or a part of the winter, it will 
be found profitable to sow crimson 
clover or rye for a winter pasture for 
them. This plan of providing a pas- 
ture for the poultry, for the late fall 
and early winter, is practicable in my 
locality, and I think it worth a trial in 
most places, as the ground is not 
usually covered with snow until in 
January, and the green food afforded 
by the pasture helps to reduce the cost 
of egg production. My plan is to sow 
crimson clover in August as a catch 
crop in the rows of garden crops 
grown near my poultry yards, then in 
the pleasant weather during the late 
fall and early winter give the hens the 
run of the field of clover. Crimson 
clover is the best for this purpose, as 
it remains green and grows later in 
the winter than other clover. If the 
clover does not winter kill it will also 
make a green pasture for the hens in 
the early spring. You can sow a little 
rye with the clover, and the rye will 
surely survive the winter. With such 
a pasture for the hens now, and some 
clover rowen, dried, and stored away 
for later use, you are in the way to 
make a good profit from the hens this 
winter, if you have good laying stock. 
In these times of large production and 
small margins we must try to reduce 
the cost of the product, and in egg 
production about the best way to do 
it is to supplement a part of the grain 
ration with clover. We will also need 
to look after the refuse green bone, and 
meat that can be cheaply obtained. 

CLOVER AND BONE CUTTERS. 

A good clover cutter that cuts the 
clover in lengths of 4% inch or less costs 
from $5 to $10, and if many hens are 











sae it is a good investment. The nitro- 
gen and phosphate of lime in the clover 
are. the elements most needed to make 
a hen do her best in laying eggs, and 
these elements are obtained muci 
cheaper in clover than any other 
source, Other hay may be cut for the 
hens in the place of clover, but as it 
contains less of these elements it is 
less valuable. If one does not care to 
invest much money in a clover cutter, 
a very good substitute for one can be 
made as follows: Take a piece of plank 
two inches thick, one foot wide, and 
three feet long, then cut two pieces of 
inch boards ten inches wide and three 
feet long and nail them on both edges 
of the plank, making a box eight inches 
high. Near one end of the box, saw 
A groove down through the side pieces, 
and one inch into the plank at the bot- 
tom. Have a knife made that will fit 


on one side of the box at the bottom, 


then one can push the hay along in the 
box with one hand and work the knife 
with the other. If one can get refuse 
bone and meat for one cent per pound 
the increase in the egg product will 
soon pay for a bone cutter. One pound 
of cut meat and bone are worth several 
pounds of grain for making eggs. With | 
one of the hand cutters, costing only a 
‘Continued on page 330.| 


into the groove, and hinge one end of it H 


and make a handle for the other end: | 
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$2 A MONTH pays fora College Education at Home, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 866 Scranton, Pa., U.S.A. 
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Much Pleased With It. 
Ovid, October 8, 1896. 
Publishers Michigan Farmer: 

I received my sewing aoe ge all right. 
and am very much pleased with it. 
cousin was visiting us at the time Pa 
was so much pleased with the machine 
that she gave me the money to send for 
one for her. ELLA NEWM 








The Farmer Sewing Machine costs only $18, 
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BUSHEL CRATES. ron, MATERIAL 


PROCTER BROS., Romeo, Mich 


* | GHEAP FARM DO YOU WANT A HOME? 
« We will sell you one with 
a small payment down, the balance on long time. 
a little each Gre Come and see us or AwYy 
THE CROSWELL COMPA 


Croswell, Sanilac Co., fin. 


A Good Farm for Sale. 
160 ACRES. Good soil and buildings. Living 
water and pasture land for stock. Near R. R. 
— school andchurch. Terms easy. Address 

ANE E. BAIRD, Orleans, Ionia Co., Mich. 


| SHEAP 1OWA FARMS for sale in Madison county. 
I have cheap and desirable 
farms; prices range from $20 to $60 per acre. Come 
and see —_ or — for lists. Address 
-W.c AWFORD, Winterset, Iowa. 








MY 500-ACRE FARM 2 adjoining village of West 

Branch, Ogemaw Co., on 
Michigan Central road. Stocked with sheep and 
cattle. Spring brooks on every 40 acres. Excel- 


lent wheat corn. and grass land. 1,000 apple and 
pear — Large outbuildings. Enauire further. 








G.N. HAUPTMAN, Saginaw, E.S., Mi ch. 


A MICHIGAN MAP 


FOR TWO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We will give a large map of Michi- 
gan 34x36 inches, printed on good 
paper, for only two new trial sub- 
scribers for the balance of the year 
at 15 cents each. Map is printed in 
three colors and has just been issued. 
Price for map alone postpaid 20 
cents. Address 

THE MICHIGAN FARMER, 


Detroit, Mich. 
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few dollars, one can easily cut the bone 
for 100 hens, but on the large poultry 
farms where fowls are kept by the 
thousands, ‘it is too much work to cut 
meat and bone by hand, and one of the 
large machines that are run by some 
power that is available for this purpose 
is needed. 
WARM HOUSES FOR WINTER. 

If you want the early pullets to con- 
tinue laying all winter you must make 
the surroundings as near like summer 
as possible; so the houses must be 
made warm and have plenty of sun- 
shine in them. I built a house, and 
double boarded it, putting thick tarred 
paper between the boards and under 
the shingles. I prefer low houses, and 
windows on the south side, with storm 
doors or shutters to close over them 
on cold nights. I want the house so 
warm that I can stay in it on the cold- 
est days and not be uncomfortable. See 
that the windows and doors fit per fect- 
ly tight, and every crack and crevice in 
the building is closed, and do not build 
any ventilators to let in the cold air. I 
have taken out my ventilators and I 
am not troubled about getting in suffi- 
cient air to ventilate the building. I 
make much larger profits in producing 
eggs in the late fall and early winter, 
and I could not do it if I had not ex- 
pended some money for a _ suitable 
house. One hennery which I built is 
50x30 feet, is divided into 10 rooms, 
each one being 10x12 feet. A feeding 
alley runs lengthwise through the 
center of the building, and the arrange- 
ments are such that the hens are all 
fed, and the eggs gathered from the 
alley. The building is lighted by both 
skylights and side windows Paper 
was put between the sheeting boards 
and matched siding, making the build- 
ing very warm. In the building are 
kept 300 hens, and it is so convenient 
that but little time is required to care 
for them. 

Delaware Co., N. Y. W. H. JENKINS. 


Mascotte Beovibeber 8 & Lumber Co.,Bedford, 
Ohio, manufacturers of Mascotte Incubators 
and Brooders, seek public patronage on this 
line of machinery. To that end they place 
their advertisement in this issue of the 
FaRMER. These people come to us well 
recommended and we think our patrons run 
no risk in buying from them in further con- 
sideration of their guarantee. They guar- 
antee their machines to work exactly as 
recommended or they will refund the pur- 
chase price of the machines. This seems a 
very fair proposition and one that should 
tend to establish confidence in these people 
and their machines. 


VICTORY . 
f ie | 
GRINDS CORN AND COB AND 
ALL KINDS OF SMALL GRAIN. 
Made in four sizes for 2, 
4, 8 and 10 horse power. 
Also make sweep mills 
and corn shellers. Send 
for catalogs and prices. 
THOS. ROBERTS, 
—m ta = Ohio, 
P. O. Box 211. 


Tue PEERLESS 
STOCK FOOD COOKER. 


CONVENIENT CHEAP AND Material the best. The 
AND GOOD. ECONOMICAL. castings are from spe- 
cial high grades of iron 
and are guaranteed free 
from flaws, sand holes 
and cracks. Flue on in- 
side of casing; throws 
flame around kettle. 
Casing is of extra heavy 
steel. Uses 4 fuel re- 
quired by others, and fire 
is kept longer. Used out 
» Orindoors with as much 
safety as a stove. 50 % of 
food saved. Made forthe 
a. Write for sizes 
special prices. 


GREENVILLE IMPLT. C0, “Greenville Mich. 


FEED MILLS, 


(So_p with or ee ail Exev Wool. 
c Every Variety of 
Have conical sha) grinders. + ae 
from all others. Handiest to operate and 
= 

Have them in six sizes—2 to 25 horse pow- 
er. One style for windwheel use. 

(Alse make Sweep Feed Grinders.) 


D. N. P. BOWSHER C0., South Bend, Ind. : 


























nahemtanttiins. 


LANSING.MICH. 








oop 


TANDARD 


ALES 


Sent on trial. Freight 
paid. Fuil descriptive catalogue FREE. 





OSGOOD SCALE CO., Binghamton, N.Y, 
Good Agents Wanted in unoccupied territory. 


STEEL CASE HAY PRESSES 
FOR HORSE AND STEAM POWER. 


CAPACITY 1% TO id TONS PER HOUR. 




















caste & SHAW CO. MERS.. Owosso, Mich. 
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ety cs. FOR CORN 


That's what every bushel of corn is worth after 
ig ground on our 


A Scientific Grinding Mill 


Here's something entirely new: £3 KS to 4 
horse Mill. We call it DOUBLE A 

both sites revolve. Grinds Ear Reng and “ 
i? grains for feed, Other styles and sizes, 2 to SO h.p. 


THE FOOS MFG. CO. Springfield, 0. 





WILD Yo ane 





OWN FENCE 
























































BUILD YOUR “OWN FENCE. 

















H i | 
\ \ | * - 
{¥ t = 
Bi | ei | | 
po RRS I , : — 
—— ena NT —, 


There’s Luck in No. 9 when it represents 
the size of cross tie used in wirefence. That’s 


the size of the ““Simplicity’”’ Stay and it’s allin one piece, no pulling apart at the joints, or 
knuckling down at the top, or up at the bottom. Everyone sees its advantage, even from 
cut and description sent with price list on application. 
Fence in 162 styles. Discounts on orders where we have no agents 
AMERICAN WIRE FENCE Co., Detroit, Mich. 












re between - Large inside burr 
berre in grin nding Wee revolves twice to 
eae on chill- sweep’s one. Or- 


ed 





roller bear- dinar: 
4) len 










_ 
Sold under an absolute gua' arantee to do double the 
amount of work of any other mill of same size or 
mmonex refund Write for circulars and prices. 
IN MF G. CO. Carrollton, Mo. 


(ORN_SHELLERS SHELLERS 


This 1-hole sheller is furnished with pulley anc} 
crank, can be run by band or power. Has feed table 
and fan. Shells, cleans and separates from 15 to 25 bu. 
anhour. Itis 43in. high, 20 in. wide, 51 in. long. 
Balance wheel is 27 in. in diameter. Pulley, 7 in., 
with 3 in. face. Frame is made of hard wood, paintec] J 
and varnished, Steel shaft, castings, best made. 
Itshells the smallest popcorn or the largest fiek 
corn, Price complete, $5.50. With crank only, for 
hand use, $4.50. Handshetler 90c. Shelis bu. in4 
min. 3sizes and stylesof 2-hole shellers. Self-feed she!ler shells 
500 bu. a day, 18 sizes and styles to select from. Allimproved and 
prices reduced. Also Horse Powers, Speed Jacks, Feed Cutters, 
pry Mills, Sawing Machines, Corn your on late 
w Mandrels. Send for FREE 9 
MARVIN SMITH CO.. 66S. Clinton St°'M' 8. Chicago, HH. 








b ] 

Farmers’ Stove. 

Buy a wood-burning stove 
that will heat 6,000 cubic feet 
of space and hold fire the year 
round if you put in a stick of 
wood every ten hours. Air 
tight, no dust, no dirt, per- 
fectly safe. Write for circu- 
lar, also seed price list. 

THE HENRY PHILIPPS 
- SEED & IMPLEMENT OO., 
SECTIONAL woane. 15 & 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, O. 


WEL DRILLING 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep o1 
Shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mountecé 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
operate them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


If you want 
the best ma- 
chinery for 
making wells, | wa: 
to any depth, 
write us, for 


we make it. Send for our new catalogue 
“E.”” We will mail it to you free. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., Harvey, Il. (chicago Suburb) 















































































































































STEEL PICKET LAWN FENCE 
= 
STEEL PIC pE, 
Field and Hog Fence with or without bottom cable 
barbed. M. M. S. Poultry Fencing, Lawn and 


Farm Steel Gates and Posts. 
UNION FENCE CO. DeKalb, IIL, 


igg~-T ight 


" wi our oy ay al 
Machine you can make 100 
styles of heico at the rate of 60 
rodsa day, that will turnevery- 
Bing reno yind and water. 
Makes a hog fence at 12c, 
per rod, Repuitoroot fence for 
B perrod. Aeplencic etc., at 16c. 
perrod. As; plendid farm fence 
at 8c, per rodand —— fence 








coiled Spring and barbed wire 
to farmers at wholesale pre. 


Get our free catalogue before 

buying. Address, 
KITSELMAN BROS., 

Box 72, Ridgeville, Ind. 





Bull-Strong| 











by'buying your FENCE DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY Al 
AD DVANC PAID. That’s the only way 


ie ADVANCE FENCE. 


‘tis as good as the best woven wire fence made and this 

plan of selling tt ‘ane it cheaper and better in every 

than the use of any hand fence machine made. 

It | is all interwoven—there are no loose ends, bi] 
wires can not slip, It can not kink or 

takes — own Lonpamaton ¢ — oe ee Don’t —_ 

I discount 


until you gee 0 
pw a lg “ADVANCE FENCECO. GOLD ST PEORIA. TLL, 




















LIGHTNING WELL MACHY ; 


IS THE STANDARD, 
STEAM PUMPS. AIR LIFTS.i3 


GASOLINE ENGINES 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TE 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 
AURORA, ILL.- CHICAGO.- DALLAS, TEX, 





You may 


How’s Your "2 
Roof? ta ae 


Itis made in @ var- meet + ROOF ING. 

iety of styles, 1 pe cectty put on ond 4 longlived and 

handsome. Fal scan’t bail can *t break 

go years are — t t ow fd LY Toots that a been 
are ‘or catalogue and prices. 

Sykes Iron and 1 Rooting Co. Ce. Niles, 0. and Chicago, Il. 


Spri 
Avoid mistakes and secure the 
v psi best thing oe the kind made. 



















































































eS Fe oS Ee — 
“‘HELLISH CONTRIVANCES” 
is what an Indianapolis editor calls barbed wire 


fences. They are not cheap, effective, durable nor 
humane. Bay the epitome of these virtues. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich. 


UR NEW & %? lock stay machines 
sent c.o.d. OVERWRAP 10 days’ trial, $2.50. 
J. N. YOUNG WIRE FENCE Co., Albion, Mich. 


WE NEED WORKERS. 
aod) learn’ a eontec $9 TO $10 PER WEEK 


profession that will bring you in hundreds of 
dollars. For particulars address 


LABADIE ART CO., 148 S. Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Mention Michigan Farmer when writing advertisers. 








SAV 


, BY GRINDING YOUR GRAIN 
Lw@ for live stock, Ground 
we rain isall digested and 
there is no waste. 


BN CaN 


E into fine mea} 

2 at one operation, Grinds al} 
grains, single or mixed, fast, 
fine and easy. Supplies power 
at same time for other use 8. 
Our latest catalo; 
STAVER CAR , 
76th & Wallace Sts., CHICAGO. 


HEWA your grain STE 


y your taxes, 
in is sure to be a 
{Biss atm when eaten FE animals, 
== 


GR 
oe all _—a ns ing or ERS 
= frozen. C: 
see [choke Cirealars of Sweep & Steans 
ite for them at once. 
as TAR MFG. ©0., 
11Depot St. New Lexington, ® 


THE NEW SMALLEY 













A Strictly 

“Up-to-Date” 

Silo Machine. , 

Our New Smalley Cutters include Nos. 16, 18, 20 

ona! 2%. They have automatic self-feeding device and 

new self-feed roller. They are the most strictly up- 

to-date Cutters on the American market, and attest 

the fact that Smalley Cutters are backed by forty 

years of the practical experience of Smalley in their 

manufacture, positively better value for your money 

than you qet elsewhere is the natural result. e make 

Feed Mills; Ear Corn eepnderes | Powers for 

the farm; Sweep, T and S&S 

baw Machines, y 

petterns: Corn Shellers and Root Cutters for 

and power use. Smalley goods agency goes 

with first order if you want it. 

SMALLEY MFC. CO., Sole Makers, MANITOWOC, WIS. 

The /.W. STRAUB CO., General Agents, 
Canal & Randolph Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 








HEEBNERS “uceurred HORSE POWER 


silage and Dry Fodder Cut- 

ter with Couabor. Ajee Threciters and Cleaners. Feed 

pile ce Com § Bhellers D’ zea & Circular Saw oe er 
5. “LANSDALE, PA. U. ‘8 A 


We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 


out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 


Fatten Fast 


Steam your feed, thussaving 3 
to}g ofcorn or other feed. Stock 
thrives better and fattens faster. 


Feed Cooker 
made of boiler steel. {Invaluable to 
dairymen and stock growers. Has 
a dozen uses on the farm. Will 
last a life time. Send for circular. 

ULL SKINNER CO., 
alamazoo, Mich. 
























oe, after eae. Every- 
thin oa fm = mel oe . — 
and Saddles in our Uc Vehiel 
$,ROEBU Ka CO. (ine) GHIGACO ILL 
wp Roebuck & Co. & Co. ly reliable.—Editor.) 


THE DETROIT Weer 
FREE PRESS 


THE BALANCE OF 1898 


FOR ONLY loc. 


The FREE PREss offers to send to 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

on trial for the remainder of the year 
The Twice-a-Week Detroit Free Press 
for ONLY 15 CENTS. The Free Press 
is a paper of national reputation; clean 
and reliable in every way, and get- 
ting it twice a week is almostas good 
asa daily. It will be stopped Jan. 1, 
99, unless ordered continued. Send 
your order direct to the Free Press, 
Detroit, Mich. Sample copies sent 
free. Address 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
The Twice-a-Week Free Press will 
be sent free one year to anyone send- 
ing us 8trial subscriptions with $1.60- 














